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ANNOUNCING 


Thralls Pennsylvania State Geography 


106 pages List Net 
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This book treats in a thoroughly adequate way the physio- 
graphic features, natural resources, and industrial activities 
of the state. 

It may be used in conjunction with any basal series of geog- 
raphies. 

However, it has been designed especially to accompany the MC- 
MURRY AND PARKINS Series, and later it may be obtained 
bound into tte MCMURRY AND PARKINS ADVANCED © 
GEOGRAPHY, Part I. 

The Thralls text gives the most graphic description and excel- 
lent maps now available for the study of the Keystone state. 


Order now from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 














ANOTHER SWEEPING VICTORY Pennsylvania Museum 


FOR 
ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND and 
At the International Shorthand Con- . 
test New London, Conn., Aug. 24, 1922, 
under the auspices of the National Short- School of Industrial Art 
hand Reporters’ Association, Mr. Nathan — | | 
Behrin, an Isaac Pitman writer, without Philadelphia, Pa 


previous practice, won the World’s Short- 
hand Trophy Championship at 280 words 
per minute, breaking all previous records 
with an average accuracy percentage of 


Thorough work under trained special- 
ists in all branches of Industrial Art. 


99.5. Mr. Behrin was also first in the Classes in Illustration, Interior 
240 word contest. Mr. Samuel Powsner, Decorations, Pottery, Metal 
an Isaac Pitman writer, was first in the Work, Furniture, Costume De- 


220 test, and Mr. John Daly, an Isaac 
Pitman writer, was. first in the 200 test. 


OUT OF 17 CONTESTS 15 HAVE BEEN Day School opens Sept. 20, 1922 
WON BY PITMAN WRITERS Registration days: Sept. 13 to 20 


These remarkable figures demonstrate con- 
clusively and in the most convincing manner 


sign, Textile, etc. 


pnd superiority of we world-famous system Evening School opens Oct. 2, 1922 
nvented by Isaac Pitman. ° ° : 
Ask ie’ en Pitman Shorthand. Accept Registration Evenings: Sept. 25, 27, 29—7-9 P.M 


no substitute. 
Circular of information will be sent 


Trial Lesson Free licati 
on application. 


Particulars of a Free Correspondence Course 
sent upon request 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 2 West 45th Street HUGER ELLIOTT, Principal 
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The Cheiakes of Commerce 
of Bethlehem 


greatly appreciates the honor conferred in permitting us to entertain 
the seventy-third annual meeting of the Pennsylvania State Associ- 
ation, DECEMBER 26, 27, 28, 29, 1922. 

We take this means, therefore, of extending to all the educators of our 
state a most cordial invitation to visit 





BETHLEHEM,—THE HOME OF 
LEHIGH UNIVERSIT Y—THE 
HOME OF THE BACH FESTIVAL 
—THE HOME OF THE GREAT 
BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
—THE HOME OF ADVANCED 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE IN- 
STRUCTION—THE HOME OF 
MODERN PROGRESS AND DE- 
VELOPMENT. 











We Want You 
We Await You 
We Welcome You 





No. 
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Inaltenable * Q 


Chief among the factors con- 
tributing, to the attainment 
of these ideals is Universal 
Education. 

regents ee scheae Z 2 | We strive with you toward 

School M " 1¢ Z| Ne 
Catalogs Sens woS hocl Men Upon Request i f ZI S| ene 
Scientific Apparatus for . 


Laboratories 


A Agnculture 
B Bulogy 


G Physics and Chemistry 
New 





448-pape edition 
Other special catalogs ond bullesian 
School Room Equipment 


4 Loose Leaf Note~Books 
5C General School Supphes 
New enlarged edinos 





Diplomas, Certificates, etc. 
D re Catalog, and 
QU " LITY 


) KA eh AMark ofService 


SERVICE 


W. M. Welch Manufacturing Company 


Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters of Scientific Apparatus 
1516 Orleans Street and School Supplies 











What a School Boy Did 


LTHOUGH sixteen-year-old Martin J. Dupraw was not graduated from the 
A New York High School of Commerce until January, 1922, he has already 
placed his name in the shorthand hall of fame. 

In the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association Speed Contest held in New 
London, Connecticut, on August 24, young Dupraw completely outdistanced many 
of his older and more experienced opponents and amazed the judges by carrying 
away with him three N. S. R. A. speed certificates. 

These official certificates testified that Dupraw had written shorthand for fif- 
teen minutes—three separate five-minute takes at.150, 175, and 200 words a minute— 
on solid literary matter, and that he had transcribed his notes on the typewriter with 
an accuracy of 98.3%. In fact, on the 150 word-a-minute take—750 words—he made 
but four errors, which meant an accuracy of 99.5%. 

Not so long ago a speed of 200 words a minute on difficult literary matter re- 
quired years of study and practice, but young Dupraw gained a lap on the older 
members of his profession by learning a system that enabled him to utilize his 
longhand training from the start. 

This flying start—this running jump—gave him the encouragement and en- 
thusiasm necessary to his success. 

On September 15 Mr. Dupraw expects to enter college, where he will have a 
decided advantage over many of his classmates in being able to write down verbatim 
the lectures of his professors that others will be obliged to write in the more cum- 
brous longhand. 

“How Shorthand Opens the Door to Opportunity” is attractively told in a free 
booklet published by The Gregg Publishing Company of New York. 
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Copyright K. V. Co, 
Hulling Rice for Breakfast, Luzon, P. I. 


The Picture 
is the 
Quick--- 
the Intense 
Way of 


Presenting 


the Truth 





Why pound away on defini- 
tions and memory work ? 

Let your pupils see and under- 
stand. 

Show them the things studied. 
The Keystone System for Vis- 
ual Education furnishes the 
material. 








Six hundred stereographs and 
lantern slides, carefully chosen 
and classified by expert teach- 
ers, are available in this system. 


A Teachers’ guide, completely 
indexed, points out daily uses. 


Write for further information 





KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, INC. 


“Originators of Systematized Visual Education’’ 


Meadville, Penna. 





Keystone has purchased the Stereoscopic and Lantern Slide Department of 
Underwood and Underwood 
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Just Published 


Pennsylvania Edition 
FRYE-ATWOOD 


New Geography 


Book Two 


Know your own state. Hereisa 
new edition of the Frye-Atwood 
with a supplement on Pennsyl- 
vania based on the regional 
treatment and abundantlyillus- 
trated. Among other items the 
illustrativeschemeincludes four 
panoramic views and a double- 
page regional map of the state. 


The supplement is also pub- 
lished separately. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Price Reductions 
“PRANG CATALOG” 


Great 


OF 
DRAWING 
ART AND 
HANDWORK 
SUPPLIES 
You Need It—Send for It 
And Save Money 


THE PRANG COMPANY 




















SIXTEEN PROBLEMS 
of 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


SENSIBLY CONSIDERED 
IN THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


By A. E. WINSHIP 


Who has known American Schools for fifty 
years better than any one else has 
known them 

IMPORTANCE OF ADMINISTRATION 

VISIONARY ADMINISTRATION 

UNDESIRABLE ADMINISTRATION 

SUCCESSFUL ADMINISTRATION 

THE ART OF ADMINISTRATION 

THE SCIENCE OF ADMINISTRATION 

PROBLEMS OF LEGISLATION 

PROBLEMS OF TAXATION 

PROBLEMS OF SUPERVISION 

DOMINATING VERSUS DOMINEERING AD- 

MINISTRATION 

POLITICAL ADMINISTRATION 

PROFESSIONAL ADMINISTRATION 

PERSONAL ADMINISTRATION 

CITY ADMINISTRATION 

STATE AND COUNTY ADMINISTRATION 

FEDERAL ADMINISTRATION 
BEGINNING OCTOBER 5 

Sixteen issues of the 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
BOSTON 
FOR $1.00 
For every Superintendent and School Board 
Member these 16 numbers of this magazine 
will be invaluable 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 
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A Word of Caution 


WM. W. EVANS, FIRST VICE PRESIDENT, P. S. E. A. 
Bloomsburg, Pa. 


paign should be of intense interest to 

the members of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association. Everywhere attempts 
have been made to “muddy the water” and 
obscure the truth so far as public school mat- 
ters are concerned. That there are powerful 
interests arrayed against the public schools is 
apparent, though it may be difficult for the 
ordinary citizen always to detect the “nigger 
in the wood pile.” Teachers should recognize 
that all enemies of public welfare operate un- 
der cover; they employ smoke-screen and sub- 
marine tactics. If the voters of the state could 
see the enemies of the public schools just as 
they are, the aspect would be so hideous that 
no right-thinking citizen would support their 
candidate; but, due largely to our ineffective 
teaching of Civics in the past, the people are 
liable to be misled through the skillful manipu- 
lation of the politician. 

“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty” 
applies to the school situation in Pennsylvania 
right now and each member of this great hu- 
manitarian organization must be aroused to a 
feeling of responsibility that will distover the 
real forces back of each candidate, at least 
so far as our educational program is concerned. 
What is back of the candidate will count far 
more than all the honeyed platform assertions 
during the campaign. Regardless of party af- 
filiations, we should vote for the man who is 
most likely to conserve and improve the inter- 
ests of the childhood of the state. 

But we must do more than this—we must 
see to it that our friends are made aware of 


te approaching gubernatorial cam- 


the critical situation that we are facing. Each 
teacher should be a sentinel on guard to pro- 
tect the best interests of our children against 
the invisible assaults of those who are seeking 
to break down our present program before it 
has had even a fair chance. 

All candidates for public office should be 
made to understand that the members of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association are 
“on the job” in the interest of what is right 
with special regard for the children of the 
state. We have the necessary numbers, prop- 
erly distributed; we enjoy the confidence of 
the public; we can easily occupy the key po- 
sition in our several communities; if each 
teacher influences but a single vote it will mean 
nearly a hundred thousand votes for better 
civic conditions. 

Find out the truth and drop a word of cau- 
tion to your friends before the election. You 
will find that it will be gratefully received and 
the seed that the teachers sow may become the 
most potent influence for better government in 
the coming election. 

Let’s show the people of Pennsylvania that 
we understand the issues in this campaign, 
that we take an active interest in good politics, 
that we cannot be fooled into voting against 
the best interests of those whom we serve in 
the schoolroom, that to receive our active sup- 
port a candidate must be upright and honest 
and those who are backing him must be satis- 
factory and let us show them that, so far as 
we are concerned, we are first of all intelligent 
citizens, interested primarily in the triumph 
of the truth. 


The Pedagogy of Visual Education 


Cc. H. GARWOOD 
Associate Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


N these days when measuring tests are ram- 
I pant and schools of pedagogy are flourish- 
ing, it behooves school people to stop, 
look and listen before deciding upon a pro- 
No. 3 


gram of educational endeavor. If purposeful 
teaching be the order as exemplified by the 
modern methods of instruction, a basis of pres- 
entation must be laid along natural lines; men- 
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tal processes must be ascertained; the action 
of the mind must be studied in connection with 
impressions and expressions; and, above all, 
the child must be contemplated from the view- 
point of his actions and reactions. 

In presenting subject matter to children one 
must keep in mind their probable interpreta- 
tion. Language, as a vehicle of thought, 
either quickens the imagination or engenders 
feelings which have previously been experi- 
enced. A writer with perfect command of 
language may accurately depict the feelings 
which he enjoyed amid some ancient ruin. A 


pupil while reading his description would but: 


meagerly interpret the spirit of the language; 
yet by the use of pictures he may silently view 
the scenes and partially enjoy the feelings of 
awe and solemnity that crept over the writer. 

Those who have read Hamlin Garland’s 
“A Daughter of the Middle Border” enjoyed 
his descriptions of the Middle West in propor- 
tion as they had experienced the beauties of a 
snow-capped mountain, or listened to the gurg- 
ling laughter of the water-falls, or recalled the 
freshness of a morning in camp-life or listened 
to the patter of rain on the tent flaps. The 
beauty in this book lies in its elevation of 
motherhood, wifehood and babyhood, and yet 
he would not have gotten his story across so 
well had he not placed as his frontispiece the 
picture of his mother, the pioneer daughter 
of the Middle West, and the picture of his 
wife, representing the newer daughter of the 
Middle West, and of his two daughters in baby- 
hood and young womanhood. 

Many of you have read “Main Street,” and 
have heatedly discussed its merit, but none 
of you enjoyed the reading except as you were 
able to compare the Main Street of Sinclair 
Lewis with the Main Street in the little town 
in which you were born and raised or in which 
you had spent much time as a visitor. You 
interpreted the language, appreciated the 
scenes of the gopher town and enjoyed the 
descriptions of the town-folk in proportion as 
you had experienced these things. 

You have read Theodore Roosevelt’s letters 
to his children. A finer piece of pedagogy for 
the teacher has never been written. When he 
wrote to his children of four and six, he let 
the picture language tell the story. He put 
himself as nearly as possible in the place of 
the little child, and drew the pictures of ani- 
mals and birds and scenes that came within 
the compass and experience of the children. 
He knew that his letters to his little people 


would be enjoyed and interpreted only as he 
was able to have them call up in their im- 
mature minds pictures and experiences previ- 
ously enjoyed. 

When your copy of the Geographic Maga- 
zine comes to your desk, you remove the wrap- 
per promptly, knowing that from cover to 
cover this magazine carries illustrated stories 
that are gripping. The language is interest- 
ing indeed, coming as it does, from specialists, 
but you would not manifest and maintain that 
keen interest were it not for the copious illus- 
trations. With the aid of many pictures of 
peoples and places, one is better able to com- 
prehend the manners and customs and to form 
correct and lasting impressions of the phe- 
nomena of nature. 

Language and pictures must go together for 
the pupil to grasp and hold the subject mat- 
ter presented from grade to grade. In this 
we but follow more closely the principles laid 
down by Comenius more than 300 years ago 
in his “Orbis Pictus.” 

The subject of composition in connection 
with the teaching of language is receiving more 
and more attention. Educational journals and 
school magazines are devoting much space to 
the development of a freer expression. An ex- 
amination of a hundred compositions taken 
from the fourth to the eighth grade in almost 
any school would reveal that children are 
lacking in ideas. They are asked to write 
compositions about things which they have not 
seen and to relate experiences which they have 
not had. For instance, the subject of volca- 
noes might be assigned for composition. Chil- 
dren might read much upon the subject and 
most likely would turn in papers uninteresting 
and untrue to fact, but the same children, 
with the privilege of silently contemplating 
through the eyes of the stereoscope the great 
havoc wrought by these natural forces, or 
viewing the story as revealed by the slide, 
would turn in compositions showing compre- 
hension of the subject. Whether it be a study 
of volcanoes, of mountain passes, of the his- 
toric ruins of ancient times, or the study of 
trees, the all important thing to keep in mind 
is that children comprehend or rather sense 
the correct notions of things when they see 
them in their naturalness. 

In discussing the pedagogy of visual edu- 
cation one must mention the material essential 
for carrying out a program. After a three- 
years’ study of visual education, particularly 
that referring to methods of instruction and 
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pedagogy, the writer recommended to his Su- 
perintendent that visualization equipment 
should be purchased and used in the order of 
its importance as follows: 1, the stereograph; 
2, the slide; 3, the reel. 

The stereograph presenting the still picture, 
with the third dimension included, has that 
element of interest and truthfulness which 
tends to make first impressions correct impres- 
sions. Because of its flexibility of use in the 
classroom and its adherence to truth, it is the 
outstanding material for accentuating the 
course of study. The slide, although lacking 
the third dimension, is chiefly of value for re- 
view purposes and follows closely the stereo- 
graph ‘in whetting up the power to concentrate 
along specific lines. The reel for purposes of 
arousing interest and accentuating special sub- 
ject matter, particularly for movement, is 
most valuable; but for purposes of daily class- 
room instruction where definite and detailed 
notions of things must be fixed and where a 
power of concentration must be developed, the 
still picture as presented by the stereograph 
and slide is imperative. 

Who can forget his first impressions when 
beholding through the stereograph scenes of 
ancient ruins and snow-capped mountains, of 
cotton fields in full bloom, of rice fields under 
cultivation, or great harvest fields of the prai- 
ries being stripped of their grain? To young 
minds these revelations are a joy and a delight. 
They made it possible to sense the beauties of 
nature and to appreciate the great activities 
of agriculture. What a blessing it is that we 
can have such scenes brought to our schools 
and libraries where in silent contemplation we 
can have our imaginations richly aroused and 


City Teachers’ 


our sense of realities greatly strengthened. 
In the language of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
as he sits in his easy chair with a stereoscope 
in his hands— 

“Oh, infinite volumes of poems that I treas- 
ure in this small library of glass and paste- 
board! I creep over the vast features of 
Rameses, on the face of his rock-hewn Nu- 
bian temple; I scale the huge mountain-crystal 
that calls itself the Pyramid of Cheops. I pace 
the length of the three Titanic stones of the 
wall of Baalbec,—mightiest masses of quarried 
rock that man has lifted into the air; and 
then I dive into some mass of foliage with 
my microscope, and trace the veinings of a 
leaf so delicately wrought in the painting not 
made with hands, that I can almost see its 
down and the green aphis that sucks its juices. 
I look into the eyes of the caged tiger, and on 
the scaly train of the crocodile, stretched on the 
sands of the river that has mirrored a hun- 
dred dynasties. I stroll through Rhenish vine- 
yards, I sit under Roman arches, I walk the 
streets of once buried cities, I look into the 
chasms of Alpine glaciers and on the rush of 
wasteful cataracts. I pass, in a moment, from 
the banks of the Charles to the ford of the 
Jordan and leave my outward frame in the 
arm-chair at my table, while in spirit I am 
looking down upon Jerusalem from the Mount 
of Olives—” 

Language and pictures must go hand in 
hand. If teaching is to be purposeful, im- 
pressions must be made naturally and effective- 
ly. If most impressions from which ideas are 
formed come through the eye, then we must 
accentuate more than ever instruction through 
vision. 


Organizations 


GEORGE BRADY SNYDER 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ers to co-operate through one or an- 
other type of organization. The pur- 
poses and types of these organizations vary 
greatly. The present study includes only or- 
ganizations in cities of over 100,000 popula- 
tion. Teacher Councils are not included; nor 
organizations that serve principally as clear- 
ing-houses for other contributory organiza- 
tions; nor organizations that include adminis- 
trative officers. 
Inquiries were sent to each of the sixty- 
eight eligible cities, asking for the names of 


2 es is a growing tendency for teach- 


the proper officers of the teachers’ organiza- 
tions of the required type. A questionnaire 
was then sent to 278 organizations in fifty-two 
cities; replies were received from 153 organi- 
zations in forty-seven cities. Of these, 125 
organizations in 40 cities are tabulated, the 
most of the other twenty-eight being thrown 
out of the count because they include admin- 
istrative officers in their membership. In the 
Eastern section (Maine to Pennsylvania), 73 
per cent of the eligible cities are represented 
in the tabulation. In the Southern section 
(Maryland to Texas), 33 per cent; in the Cen- 
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tral section (Ohio to Minnesota), 53 per cent; 
in the Western section (all states west of 
Texas and Minnesota), 90 per cent. 

Another grouping of the organizations was 
made also. The four quadrants in the second 
stmmary are formed by drawing lines north 
and east and south and west from the 1920 
center of population in Southwestern Indiana. 
In both groupings the northeastern portion of 
our country shows the greatest number of or- 
ganizations—58 per cent and 64 per cent re- 
spectively. In the itemized table it is seen 
that New York, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania contain nearly one-half of all the or- 
ganizations listed. 

The oldest organization found is the Male 
Principals’ Association of Jersey City, organ- 
ized in 1850. Other old-timers are the Teach- 
ers’ Institute of the City and County of Phil- 
adelphia (1867), the Public School Principals’ 
Association of Newark (1869) and the Brook- 
lyn Teachers Association (1874). Of organi- 
zations not counted, the Louisville Educational 
Association was organized in 1859 and the 
New York City Teachers Association before 
1874. There are three “babies” in the list, 
born in 1921. The median date for all the or- 
ganizations is 1912. Over half of the organi- 
zations giving date of formation were organ- 
ized during seven years, as follows: 1919, 15; 
1912, 12; 1918, 9; 1908 and 1917, 7 each; 1905 
and 1920, 6 each. More than one-fourth of 
the entire list were organized during the three 
consecutive years 1917, 1918, 1919. 

The largest organization listed is the Brook- 
lyn Teachers Association, with 5,350 members. 
Many of the larger organizations include ele- 
mentary teachers, high school teachers and 
principals. In some cities there are separate 
organizations for different elements, perhaps 
co-operating in matters of their common in- 
terests, perhaps paying no attention to each 
other, perhaps antagonistic to each other. 
There seems to be an effort to reduce the num- 
ber of overlapping or rival organizations, and 
to secure greater co-operation among organi- 
zations that have not always known the mean- 
ing of the word co-operation. One corres- 
pondent voiced a very common feeling when 
he expressed the opinion that there are “too 
many teachers’ organizations” in his city. The 
solution seems to the present writer to be the 
consolidation of existing organizations into 
larger ones. If terms of consolidation cannot 
be agreed upon, the next best thing would 
seem to be close co-operation, through joint 


committees, frequent. conferences, etc. In 
Philadelphia a confederation of organizations 
of public school employes was formed in 1919 
with the immediate purpose of conducting a 
salary campaign. This campaign was put 
across by the Allied Association of Public 
School Employes vastly better than a dozen 
or more organizations working independently 
could have conducted it. 

Many of the smaller organizations are for 
only the select few, as teachers of Latin, music 
or commercial subjects. In such instances 
the meetings are either to talk the kind of 
“shop” that appeals to this particular group or 
to enjoy contact with like spirits. Publicity 
and legislative campaigns seem to fall upon 
the larger organizations. Many of the larger 
organizations carry on ambitious programs. 
Six of the listed organizations maintain offices 
with full-time employes. 

The median membership is 255 and the me- 
dian per cent of eligibles belonging is 87. 
Twenty-two per cent of the organizations in- 
clude 100 per cent of their eligibles. The or- 
ganization including only 4 per cent of its 
eligibles is affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers. 

Four of the listed organizations are affiliated 
with the American Federation of Teachers. 
Many are affiliated with State Education As- 
sociations or State Leagues; some with the 
N. E. A. or the National League of Teachers’ 
Associations or some national organization 
along the line of the members’ special interests. 
Since affiliation is often so loose and therefore 
of slight significance, no tabulation was made 
of affiliations. 

Eight per cent of the organizations have.no 
dues; two per cent have dues of ten dollars a 
year. The median dues are one dollar. The 
tendency is to increase the dues. Two of the 
organizations having ten dollars dues are com- 
posed of principals; the other one of class- 
room teachers. Some of those having no regu- 
lar dues levy assessments when funds are 
needed. : 

Fourteen per cent of the organizations pay 
salaries; some others pay for occasional ser- 
vices as needed. The median salary budget 
of the organizations paying regular salaries 
is $250. The highest is $6,100. 

Correspondents were asked to classify the 
attitude of the administration toward the or- 
ganization as friendly or cordial or neutral or 
unfriendly. Only two reported unfriendly, five 
neutral and 112 friendly or cordial. The two 
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reporting “unfriendly” have a median mem- 
bership of 1,200, median annual dues of $9.50, 
and median salary budget of $3,950. One of 
the correspondents added “decidedly” for em- 
phasis; the other was doubtful as to the proper 
classification. Several reported “formerly un- 
friendly, now friendly.” In almost all the cit- 
ies a strong feeling of mutual good will and 
confidence between superintendent and teach- 
ers’ organizations is apparent. 

A great variety of activities and accomplish- 
ments was found. Perhaps the most frequent 
activity among the larger organizations is the 
striving for better economic conditions for 
teachers and schools. Efforts for the profes- 
sional improvement of members are also very 
much in evidence. Many of the organizations 
publish magazines, frequently rather preten- 
tious and exceedingly well edited. Many of 
the smaller limited groups have monthly meet- 
ings to discuss their own peculiar problems. 
Then of course there is a sprinkling of clubs 
in which members may mingle with human be- 
ings who have left the aroma of schoolroom 
outside the meetings. 


Extension courses with credit are directed 
by the Brooklyn Teachers’ Association; with- 
out credit by the Teachers’ Institute of the 
City and County of Philadelphia and by the 
Grade Teachers’ Association of Milwaukee. 
Lecture courses with credit are arranged by 
the Omaha School Forum; without credit by 
the Teachers’ Association of Jersey City and 
by the Teachers’ Institute of the City and 
County of Philadelphia. - Sick and death bene- 
fits are paid by the Milwaukee Teachers’ As- 
sociation, the Kansas City Teachers’ Club and 
the Oakland Teachers’ Association; death 
benefits by the Teachers’ Association of Jersey 
City and the Paterson Teachers’ Association; 
sick and hospital benefits by the Salt Lake 
City Public School Teachers’ Association; 
sick benefits by the Teachers’ Institute of the 
City and County of Philadelphia; hospital 
benefits by the Richmond Elementary Teach- 
ers’ Association and the Grade Teachers’ As- 
sociation of Minneapolis. Loan funds are op- 
erated by the Milwaukee Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and by the Kansas City Teachers’ Club. 
Co-operative buying is undertaken for the 
benefit of members by the Brooklyn Teachers’ 
Association and by the Newark Teachers’ As- 
sociation. The Springfield Educational Club 
is working for a new city charter and the 
Schoolmen’s League of Pittsburgh has a repre- 
sentative on the Allied Boards of Trade. 


The Association of Assistants to Principals 
of New York City has made a study of the 
psychopathic child. The Schoolmen’s Club of 
Jersey City conducts a bowling tournament 
with weekly meetings. The Teachers’ Insti- 
tute of the City and County of Philadelphia 
has a library of 15,000 volumes and apparently 
uses it. The Pittsburgh Teachers’ Association 
recently put through a “We Don’t Destroy” 
campaign. Prizes were awarded to high school 
and elementary pupils for essays and for post- 
ers and for songs upon the theme of care of 
property and supplies. Teachers and pupils 
became interested and the newspapers and the 
general public took it up. The climax to the 
campaign was a masque, “The Wasters,” writ- 
ten by a member of the Association and pre- 
sented by the students and faculty of the Al- 
legheny High School. An ex-teacher who is 
serving on the staff of the monthly organ of 
the Pittsburgh Teachers’ Association attends 
the meetings of the Board of Education as a 
welcome spectator. The Chairman of the 
Teachers’ Interests Committee of the Denver 
Grade Teachers’ Association is eligible to at- 
tend the meetings of the School Board. This 
Association raised $830 through two theater 
parties, with which to send delegates to Des 
Moines last year. The Spokane Grade Teach- 
ers’ Association has a Professional Committee 
which meets monthly with the Superinten- 
dent. The Speakers Committee of the Seattle 
High School Teachers’ League furnishes upon 
request speakers upon any school subject. 


The tendency is toward larger teachers’ 
organizations with higher dues and more am- 
bitious programs. More attention is going to 
be paid to the carrying out of these programs. 
The need for full-time outstanding leaders for 
such organizations is being felt and the time 
is doubtless approaching when large city or- 
ganizations, as well as State organizations, will 
employ full-time secretaries. The value of 
teachers’ organizations is coming to be better 
recognized by superintendents’ and boards of 
education; legislators have a growing regard 
for our organizations; the general public takes 
us more seriously as a force in the community. 
More definite aims are being formulated and 
a stronger feeling of loyalty of the individual 
teacher to the mass is developing. This will 
lead to an increasingly loyal and aggressive 
support, on the part of the individual teacher. 
to the program adopted by his organization as 
a plan of action. 
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AN EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITY 
CHARLES E. NEVILLE 


Supervising Principal Northwest School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ours is just an ordinary elementary school, 
grades one to eight, located in the heart of 
Philadelphia. We are on the edge of the Chin- 
ese quarter. Our pupils are of all nationali- 
ties under the sun. More than ordinarily they 
are prone to form groups or “gangs.” The 
“gang leader” is a very important fellow 
among them. 


Last fall when I suggested to the depart- 
mental teacher of history and civics that she 
utilize this spirit in a Civic Club she did not 
see all the possibilities. But being an enthusi- 
ast on the two subjects of children and civics 
she readily agreed to try it. We began with 
two definite purposes in mind; first, to give 
our adolescent boys and girls a legitimate out- 
let for their growing social instincts; second, 
to have a means of applying the civic knowl- 
edge acquired in the lower grades. This ap- 
plication we hoped to make not in training 
for citizenship of the future, but in training 
in citizenship in the present. 

We invited the seventh and ‘eighth grade 
pupils, both boys and girls, to a meeting after 
school and suggested the Club. The idea “took” 
at once. The pupils wanted a real organiza- 
tion, they elected officers and conducted the 
meetings, with the teacher participating as 
any other member. The question immediately 
arose, “Now we have a club, what are we 
going to do with it?” Those boys and girls 
answered it by deciding “to make better citi- 
zens of the school community and to aid in 
keeping up a high standard for the school, 
both in work and behavior.” To carry out 
these aims they appointed committees to look 
after cleanliness in yards, halls and lunch 
room; to see that posted placards regarding 
entrances and exits are obeyed and to prevent 
accidents on the playground apparatus. All 
this sounds liké monitorial duty, yet the pupils 
make report only in extreme cases and give no 
names; merely a statement of difficulty and a 
request for help. 

They soon felt the need of a wider field of 
activities. At the suggestion of a teacher they 
began the project of obtaining a playground. 
The pupil committees have worked until they 
have from the Board of Education the promise 
of a playground as soon as necessary funds 
are obtainable. 

Some of the boys heard of safety patrois, 
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became interested in a talk on “Safety First” 
and quickly organized their committee on 
safety into what the safety representative of 
our traction company says is the best safety 
patrol in the city. 

Not to be outdone by the boys, the girls 
wanted a project all their own. They soon 
found it. In one of our annexes there were 
eighty-six little children with insufficient cloth- 
ing. The girls organized a welfare division, 
collected old clothing at home, met every Fri- 
day afternoon to mend it and in six weeks 
supplied those eighty-six children. 

The club believes in the old saying about 
all work and no play. They have a social 
committee which every six weeks gives a 
“party.” The boys buy ice cream and the 
girls bake cakes. They sing songs and dance 
and sometimes have a special feature, for in- 
stance a minstrel show by some of the mem- 
bers. All these meetings, in fact all club or 
committee meetings, are held out of school 
hours. 

We have accomplished our purpose. Our 
“gangs” have become committees or patrols. 
Our children are learning to work together, 
to play together, to accept responsibility singly 
and in groups, beneath all of which runs the 
feeling of common interest for the common 
good. They are not only training for citizen- 
ship, they are citizens. 





PENNSYLVANIA TEACHERS 
SUBSCRIBE 
JOHN M. THOMAS 


The Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa. 


Shortly before the opening of the summer 
session, Penn State had announced its plan to 
raise a fund of $2,000,000 to provide health, 
welfare and residence units for the students. 
The alumni and the regular students greeted 
the proposal with favor. The graduating 
class contributed $30,000 to the fund, and the 
alumni are now at work raising their share of 
the fund. But it could not be predicted that 
the summer students would become enthusias- 
tic Penn State men and women after brief 
six or eight weeks’ courses. 

Yet they conducted their own campaign for 
Penn State, and at the conclusion of the ses- 
sion turned over to the college a fund repre- 
senting the gifts of about 2,300 out of the 
2,700 students of the school. They had ap- 
pointed their own chairman, had set up an or- 
ganization among the students of every county 
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and, through mass meetings, personal can- 
vassing and letter-writing they had raised 
what they believed to be their share of a fund 
to provide new buildings for the regular stu- 
dents at the college. 

Twenty-six of the Pennsylvania counties 
represented among the summer students sent 
contributions for every student. As a whole, 
the 67 counties sent gifts from about 85 per 
cent of their enrollment at the college. The 
summer students, though enrolled at the col- 
lege for only a few weeks, were as solidly be- 
hind the campaign as were the regular stu- 
dents and alumni. In addition to making their 
donation, they passed a resolution in part as 
follows: 

“WHEREAS, the rejection of 1,000 quali- 
fied applicants a year now necessary at The 
Pennsylvania State College because of inade- 
quate state support could be prevented by ex- 
pansion to a state university like the great 
Universities of Ohio, Illinois and Wisconsin; 
an 

“WHEREAS, we desire for others the op- 
portunities we ourselves have enjoyed at Penn 
State;...... therefore be it 

“RESOLVED, That the summer students 
of The Pennsylvania State College, in meeting 
assembled, unqualifiedly endorse the plan for 
expansion of the College, and be it further 

“RESOLVED, That the students urge that 
every proper means be exercised to achieve the 
change of the College to the State University, 
and be it further 

“RESOLVED, That the students pledge 
their fullest loyalty and support to the $2,000,- 
000 Emergency Building Fund Campaign.” 

The assistance of the summer students was 
as unexpected as it was gratifying. But, per- 
haps, it was the most natural thing in the 
world that they should have been interested 
in the project. 

As teachers, it was certain they would be 
interested in the development of a state uni- 
versity in Pennsylvania along the lines of the 
great state universities possessed by every 
state to the west and south of us. As parents 
of the future, it was clear that they would be 
interested in providing an institution that 
would have facilities to accommodate the stu- 
dents of other generations. And as members 
of that great body called the “general public,” 
it became obvious after recent decisions of the 
Attorney General’s office that they would re- 
alize the seriousness of the position of the 
State College of Pennsylvania. 

Penn State is a public institution owned by 
the Commonwealth. The present campaign to 
provide much needed residence units for men 
and women, physical education buildings also 


for both sexes, a varsity hall, a students union 
and a hospital is viewed throughout the state 
somewhat as an unofficial public referendum 
of the problem of support for Penn State. It 
is the people’s opportunity to say whether or 
not they will be content to allow their state 
institution for higher learning to continue with 
only sadly inadequate “Old Main” to provide 
rooming accommodations for men and with too 
few dormitories for women. 





TOWNER-STERLING BILL 

I have been a participant in the delibera- 
tion of the group that sponsored the Towner- 
Sterling Bill since its inception in 1918. It 
was the deliberate purpose, from the start, 
to seek legislation from Congress that should 
create a Department of Education and provide 
federal aid to the states for specific educa- 
tional purposes. From the start, it was the 
conscious purpose to frame a bill that should 
secure these two main results and at the same 
time avoid centralized federal control over the 
separate and independent state systems of pub- 
lie schools. 

The Towney-Sterling Bill, in the form now 
before Congress, clearly and unmistakably pro- 
vides for a Department of Education and fed- 
eral aid for specific purposes, and as clearly 
and unmistakably prevents centralized, bureau- 
cratic federal control while it safeguards the 
constitutional and traditional control of the 
separate states over their own schools. The 
National Education Association has repeated- 
ly endorsed the fundamental purposes of the 
Bill. The Association is as strongly opposed 
to federal organization, administration and 
supervision of the public schools as it is firm 
in its advocacy of federal co-operation with 
the states in securing educational results of 
clearly national import and concern. The 
language of the Bill is clear and unmistakable; 
no one can read it and read into it centralized 
federal control. 

Personally and officially I favor the Towner- 
Sterling Bill for the reasons given above. At 
no time in private conversation, interview or 
public utterance have I used words that could 
be construed as opposed to this position. No 
political, sectional, racial or religious consid- 
erations were in the minds of the sponsors of 
the Bill nor can any such consideration hon- 
estly be found within or behind the Bill as it 
now stands. The Bill itself is its own best 
justification and defense.—William B. Owen, 
President N. E. A. 


———— 
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KEEPING BOYS AND GIRLS FIT 


JAMES N. RULE 


Director of Science, Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


“Keeping boys and girls fit” is a task, than 
which there is none more important confront- 
ing the American people today. High school 
principals and teachers are thoroughly awake 
to the importance of the task, for the convic- 
tion has been brought home by the acid test 
of time and of trial that school is more than 
preparation for college and for business—is 
in fact life and that, therefore, in the admin- 
istration of a school high standards of living 
must be given precedence over high standards 
of learning, important as learning is, if our 
young people are to be made and kept fit in 
body and soul for the full enjoyment and per- 
formance of the tasks that are theirs today. 

Our first appeal to young people to keep 
themselves fit should be in terms of fitness for 
today’s pleasures and privileges, rather than in 
terms of values that are remote and, to an 
adolescent, intangible. We are wont to think 
of young people as consumers rather than as 
producers. They are neither but are, more 
accurately speaking, reservoirs of potentialities 
into which run every moment of time streams 
of influences harmful or helpful according as 
the filter of daily habit and thought through 
which these streams run is clean or filthy. 
Girls and boys can be interested in keeping 
themselves fit on the basis of today’s joys and 
duties and only slightly in preparation for the 
tasks of the remote future. Therefore, it is 
our part as teachers and parents to make life 
today significant for the young people en- 
trusted to us. Let us play with them, work 
with them, pray with them, camp with them, 
talk with them—not to them—hike with them, 
in short, integrate them in their interests and 
activities with the whole round of our life to- 
day to the limit of their developing powers. 

The second approach to the problem of 
“Keeping girls and boys fit,” or, as it is better 
stated in the case of adolescents, the problem 
of “getting girls and boys to keep themselves 
fit,” is not more physiological than it is psycho- 
logical. 

The high school curriculum in its spirit and 
content must express itself in terms of the 
vital issues and interests of the living present 
rather than of the dead past except as the 
issues and interests of the present lead us 
back, naturally and logically, to a study of the 


social and political movements of our fore- 
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bears. This must be so, if the adolescent’s 
mind is to become a closely meshed web of 
wholesome interests and activities that will 
screen out unconsciously and almost automatic- 
ally the dirt of unclean suggestion. The plea is 
not alone for preventive measures but for 
positive influences operating as a _ pro- 
phylaxis against the germ of immoral con- 
tagion. These influences can be set up through 
actual contact between their natural aptitudes 
and the vital problems of the day, so that they 
will appreciate the fact that even today they 
may function significantly as junior citizens. 

Yet when all these things have been done 
to keep the bodies of our young people fit by 
keeping their minds fit, there still remains 
some direct physiological instruction to be 
given in the high school course. The question 
is one of What and How. 

The character of instruction in social hy- 
giene should be direct, sympathetic and scien- 
tific. Classes should be separate for boys and 
girls. The course should not be labeled as a 
distinct subject but should be integrated with 
regular subjects such as biology, domestic 
science and personal hygiene. Many schools 
have courses in general hygiene to teach young 
people how to keep themselves fit and why. 
Social hygiene falls naturally into its place as 
one of the topics in such a course. 


There is need of two kinds of follow-up in 
such courses—(1) Special cases need to be 
followed up into the home in order to carry 
much needed information to parents. (2) 
Boys, particularly, leaving school before gradu- 
ation should be guided sympathetically over a 
period of possible relaxation from school dis- 
cipline and influences—a period often of added 
temptation. 

And finally if we expect to keep our girls 
and boys fit, we adults must keep ourselves fit. 
So long as protected vice flourishes in our 
cities and is permitted to exhale its. foul 
breath in movies and on the public street, so 
long are our ideals destined to fall far short 
of fulfilment. One hour a week of social hy- 
giene cannot successfully compete against 
many hours of immoral street corner and movie 
picture counter-suggestion. Not content to 
make children fit to enter the world of men 
and women, we must make the world fit for 
them to enter. More than knowledge is re- 
quired to turn our youth into good citizens 
and noble-minded men and women. It takes 
ideals, and these they must neéds get from 
their elders. 
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BOOK LEARNING AND SCOUT 
LEARNING 


Cc. H. MILLS 
Director of Publicity, Boy Scouts of America, Fifth 
Avenue Building, New York City 

Education is the result of many influences 
besides school instruction. The school can 
have the child under its control for only one 
hour to every four that he spends outside. It 
is the activities that engage the boy’s attention 
during these four hours of leisure outside the 
school that go far to determine how well 
educated the man shall be. 


The educational system of today is censured 
for the unsatisfactory mental equipment with 
which our young people are turned into the 
world to shift for themselves. Yet the other 
influences at work—at work four hours to the 
school’s one—must bear at least an equal bur- 
den of the responsibility. All activities are 
educational, whether for better or worse. Many 
of them are decidedly for worse; others are 
merely negative. Some few deserve to be 
classed as distinctly good both in fundamental 
principles and objectives. Among the most 
important of these last is the Boy Scout Move- 
ment. 


Teachers who are concerned with education 
as distinguished from mere instruction are 
welcoming all supplementary means of arous- 
ing the boy’s ambition, quickening his emotions, 
attracting his interest and fixing his habits. 
They know that self reliance, self direction, 
self control must be engendered outside as well 
as inside the school room. It is because the 
Scout Program performs exactly this service 
that Dean Russell of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, declares it to be “the most 
significant educational contribution of our 
time, possessing marvelous potency for con- 
verting the restless, irresponsible, self-cen- 
tered boy into the straightforward, dependable, 
helpful young citizen.” 


The Boy Scout Education Program offers 
a man’s job cut down to a boy’s size. That is 
the secret of its popularity—it appeals to the 
youth not because he is a boy, but because 
he wants to be a man. It furnishes a whole 
fund of information outside the usual school 
routine, such as agriculture, blacksmithing, 
carpentering, dairying, mining, poultry keep- 
ing, printing, first aid and life saving, seaman- 
ship and campcraft and scores of other ac- 
complishments and activities requiring accur- 
ate knowledge that applies directly to every- 


day life. Everyone of these activities holds 
the boy not only because he is a boy and likes 
to do them but because they are tasks which 
grown men find useful. It is the man in the 
boy that is emphasized. Scoutcraft supple- 
ments the formal instruction of the schools, 
leads the boy into new fields and gives him a 
chance to make practical use of all his powers. 

The Scouting education does not stop at 
imparting knowledge, however, but includes 
secondary objectives which are even more im- 
portant. Sound principles and a strong char- 
acter are perhaps the most essential things 
for success, but they are not taught directly 
in the school. Being largely a matter of en- 
vironment, they are too generally left to 
chance. Honor and trustworthiness, respect 
for law and order, courage, reverence, un- 
selfishness, responsibility, all the fine qualities 
on which good citizenship is based, the boy 
develops naturally and happily as a part of 
his daily Scout activities. 

Scouting especially emphasizes the outdoor 
life. Hence it offers great opportunities to 
boys in the city who are starved for the free- 
dom of the open. It takes them to live inti- 
mately with the woods, the streams and the 
stars overhead. It enlarges their spindling 
imaginations and broadens their narrow hori- 
zons. On the other hand, Scouting awakens 
and stimulates the interest of the country boy 
in his environment and offers directed occu- 
pation for the idle time that might hang heavy 
on his hands. It opens to him a new world. 

Scouting education the boy acquires not as 
lessons from a book, not as a task imposed 
on him. He learns by doing—the easiest, most 
delightful way possible—and yet the most ef- 
ficient. He happily follows the Scout program, 
unaware of this sound pedagogical principle, 
unaware that he is laying the foundations of 
his whole future character. It is to him mere- 
ly the most fascinating occupation he has ever 
found. 

To sum up briefly, Scouting education begins 
where book learning leaves off. It may make 
use of school buildings and officials wherever 
desirable and practical, but outside of school 
hours. It offers a whole fund of useful infor- 
mation hardly obtainable under the restric- 
tions of the school system. It gives a charac- 
ter-building and citizenship-training program 
impossible to duplicate. It stimulates alike 
the city boy and the country boy. Finally, its 
fundamental educational principle, learning by 
doing, is pedagogically sound. 
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SAMUEL HAMILTON 


Dr.’ Samuel Hamilton died suddenly at his 
cottage, Assembly Grounds, Chautauqua, New 
York, July 31. On Sunday morning he de- 
livered his lecture on Character Building in 
the Greentree Presbyterian Church at Wes- 
leyville, Pa., in response to an invitation from 
his former pastor, the Rev. Dr. Spargrove. 
After lunch, accompanied by his wife and two 
daughters, he motored back to the Assembly 
Grounds. In the evening he attended the ves- 
per service as usual and then retired for the 
night. About three o’clock on Monday morn- 
ing he complained of a pain in his left breast. 
His family physician was summoned and for 
the time being relieved him, but two hours 
later a second attack proved fatal. 

Dr. Hamilton was born in Washington 
County, Pennsylvania, June 30, 1856. His 
father, Samuel Hamilton, was a farmer and 
a Civil War veteran. His mother was Mary 
Patterson of Donegal, Ireland. He was edu- 
cated in the public schools, Laird Institute, 
Oakdale Academy and Grove City College. The 
latter institution honored him with the degree 
of Ph.D. In 1918 the University of Pittsburgh 
conferred upon him the degree of LL.D. In 
1886 Dr. Hamilton married Minnie McCune 
of Braddock, who died a year later, leaving one 
son, Paul Holland Hamilton. Ten years later 
he married Mary R. Kennedy of New Brighton. 
From this union came two daughters. 

His public school service included four years 
in the rural schools of Allegheny County, four 
years as principal of the Chartiers schools, now 
Carnegie, four years as principal of the Brad- 
dock schools, and thirty-six years as Superin- 
tendent of Allegheny County Schools. For a 
third of a century he was one of the dominat- 
ing forces in Pennsylvania’s educational af- 
fairs. In 1894 he served as president of the 
State Education Association of Pennsylvania 
and in 1913 as vice president of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cation Association. The records of these bod- 
ies show that he appeared on the programs of 
the former almost annually for thirty years, 
and frequently on those of the latter. In 
1887 he organized the first County School Di- 
rectors’ Association and in 1894 outlined a 
plan for the formation of a similar organi- 
zation for the State. This plan was adopted 
and put into operation two years later. The 
school laws on compulsory attendance, direc- 
tors’ associations, assistant county superin- 
tendents, play activities, and office equipment 


of county superintendents may be traced al- 
most directly to his influence and in many 
cases to his pen. He is the author of four 
series of arithmetics, and. the necessary keys 
for each series. He is also the author of The 
Recitation, a popular professional book for 
teachers. Only a few days before his death he 
read the proof sheets of a book for high school 
English classics, which within the last year 
che had prepared for publication. 

Dr. Hamilton was a business man as well 
as an educator. He helped to organize a 
building and loan association in Braddock and 
was a member of its board of directors during 
its existence. He was one of the organizers 
of the State Bank of Braddock, and while he 
lived there was a member of its board of di- 
rectors. For six years he was a member of 
the Braddock Council, five of which he served 
as president. Several large business corpora- 
tions of Pittsburgh included his name in the 
membership of their Boards of directors. 

In church affairs he was also active. For 
many years he served as superintendent of 
the Sabbath School, and for more than twenty- 
five years he was teacher of the adult Bible 
class in the Presbyterian Church of Braddock. 
He also served a number of terms as elder in 
the churches of Braddock and Wilkinsburg, 
with which he was affiliated. 

Dr. Hamilton was a thirty-third degree Ma- 
son, Past Master of Braddock Field Lodge No. 
510, Past Eminent: Commander of Tancred 
Commandery No. 48, K. T., Past Sovereign 
Prince of Pennsylvania Council Princes of 
Jerusalem, and for twenty years he served as 
a District Deputy Grand Master in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In the death of Dr. Hamilton Pennsylvania 
loses a great educator; the teachers and su- 
perintendents, a loyal friend; and the boys 
and girls a great champion of their rights. His 
life was one of devoted service. His guiding 
principle was to do, not to evade; to advance, 
not to retreat. No task was too great to un- 
dertake and no obstacle too large to surmount. 
Fidelity to duty was to him a sacred privilege; 
a trust imposed; a divine command. ‘Dr. Ham- 
ilton was proud of his profession and rejoiced 
in its progress. He regarded the classroom as 
“enchanted ground, the sacred spot where two 
could meet, the trysting place of truth and 
power, the mart of mind, where earnest effort 
is the only coin needed to purchase a whole 
kingdom of moral, intellectual and spiritual 
truth.”—Charles E. Dickey. 
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BETHLEHEM 

Bethlehem, the place of the annual meeting 
of the P. S. E. A. in 1922, is one of entertain- 
ing interest to every one concerned with school 
affairs. 

The city was founded in 1741 by a group of 
Moravians under the leadership of Count Zin- 
zendorf, who came to America seeking re- 
ligious freedom. Just before Christmas Eve 


they finished their first dwelling, with a shed. 


for the cattle close by. According to their 
custom on Christmas Eve, they marched 
around the buildings. The crowded condition 
of the dwelling house with the stable close by 
called to mind the occurrence in the stable in 
Bethlehem, Judea, 1,741 years before, and the 
town was named Bethlehem. 

Almost immediately they began the erection 
of large, permanent buildings of stone, 
grouped in a manner to afford permanent pro- 
tection from the hostile Indians. The build- 
ings, of quaint old European architecture, are 
well preserved to this day. The oldest house 
still standing is the Gemein House. The first 
house of Bethlehem built of logs in 1741 fur- 
nished a place of abode while buildings of a 
more permanent character were being erected. 
This house was demolished in 1828. On the 
site of the first house is now erected the Hotel 
Bethlehem. After the Gemein House followed 
the Bell House, a stone structure with massive 
walls. This was the first boarding school for 
girls established in America. The next build- 
ing erected was the chapel, also built of stone 
with thick walls massively buttressed. Then 
followed the Single Sisters’ House, Single 
Brethren’s House, Widows’ House, Schnitz 
House, all of which are still standing. 

The Sun Inn, still standing, was built in 
1758. I€ was granted a license under King 
George, June 17, 1761, and was licensed con- 
tinuously from that time until 1919. It was 
the oldest licensed house in America. Both 
Washington and Lafayette and many other 
Continental Army Officers were guests at this 
Inn during the Revolutionary War. 

The Girls’ Boarding School above referred 
to, later the Young Ladies’ Seminary and still 
later the Moravian College for Women, was 
moved across the street from the Church, into 
a large building, still standing. This Semi- 
nary was used as a hospital during the Revo- 
lution, and some hundreds of soldiers who 
were fatally wounded are buried a compara- 
tively short distance away. 

The early Moravian settlers and their de- 


scendants have left an indelible impress for 
good on the city of Bethlehem and the present 
congregation numbers many of the city’s most 
prominent people among its members. 

One of the outstanding characteristics of 
the Moravians is their devotion to good music. 
Very early a trombone choir was established, 
and today there is a trombone choir which 
marks unusual events by playing in the belfry 
of the church. The early chroniclers relate 
that the settlement was saved from an attack 
by Indians who lurked in the hills across the 
river, by the music at sundown of the trom- 
bone choir. As the beautiful strains floated 
out over the river and hills, the Indians, un- 
able to see the musicians became convinced 
that the music was of supernatural origin and 
quietly stole away. 

The influence of this devotion to music is 
strongly felt today. Bethlehem is a musical 
center boasting of the famous Bach Choir, 
whose rendering of the works of John Sebas- 
tian Bach have made the Choir nationally 
renowned. 

But the reader must not get the idea from 
the foregoing that Bethlehem lives in the past. 
The present city of Bethlehem is very much 
alive, made ,up of the former boroughs of 
Bethlehem, South Bethlehem (incorporated in 
1865) and Northampton Heights. These were 
incorporated into the present city in 1917. 
Bethlehem is located 89 miles southwest of 
New York and 56 miles north of Philadelphia. 
It has a population of approximately 60,000. 
A network of trolley lines taps a population 
of 250,000 within a radius of 25 miles. From 
its gigantic steel industries it is sometimes 
called the “Pittsburgh of the Atlantic Sea- 
board,” although it lacks the pall of smoke 
hanging over the Smoky City. 

The Bethlehem Steel Plant here is the par- 
ent plant of all of the plants of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation and the Bethlehem Ship- 
building Corporation. The executive and main 
offices of both these corporations are located 
here. It is a source of great pride to its citi- 
zens and it may be of interest to the reader to 
know that sixty per cent of the munitions of 
war furnished by the United States in the 
World War were produced in Bethlehem. 

Bethlehem has miles of paved streets, sew- 
ers and boulevard lights. It has an area of 
18 square miles, with 22,000 people employed 
in the various industries and a yearly pay 
roll of $35,000,000. 

As an educational center Bethlehem ranks 
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very high. Its educational institutions com- 
prise Lehigh University, one of the foremost 
technical colleges in the United States, with 
an enrollment of 1,100 students, Moravian 
College and Theological Seminary, Moravian 
Seminary and College for Women, Bethlehem 
Preparatory School, Moravian Preparatory 
School, and Bishopthorpe Manor, a school for 
girls, two city high schools, twenty-six public 
grade school buildings, five parochial schools, 
Bethlehem Business Colleges and two conser- 
vatories of music. Under the leadership of an 
able, energetic Superintendent of Schools, 
backed by a splendidly progressive Board of 
Education, our public schools have made 
marked progress. Vocational instruction, de- 
veloped to a degree rarely found elsewhere, is 
well worth a study by schoolmen. The Liberty 
high school, recently completed and in which 
the sessions of the P. S. E. A. will be held, is 
the last word in school construction, and is a 
monument to the public school sentiment in 
Bethlehem. 


The Hotel Bethlehem which will entertain 
many of the members of the convention was 
made possible by the community spirit of Beth- 
lehem’s citizens. The million dollars required 
to erect the hotel were furnished by Bethlehem 
citizens only. 


Another public improvement which will 
strike the eye of the visitor is a three million 
dollar overhead bridge now in the course of 
construction, also made possible by the great 
get-together spirit of Bethlehem. 


The City of Bethlehem feels honored that 
it has been chosen as the meeting place for the 
1922 sessions of the P. S. E. A. Bethlehem 
means “The House of Bread.” Not only will 
the members of the convention find bread here 
in sufficiency, but they will find awaiting them 
a warm welcome. 

Bethlehem, although not the largest city in 
the State, feels that it would like to have this 
session of the P. S. E. A. the largest in point 
of attendance that has yet been held and to 
that end will lend every possible aid.—Beth- 
lehem Chamber of Commerce. 





THE Scholastic, published by M. R. Robin- 
son, Pittsburgh, is a magazine for secondary 
schools. It deals with academic matters quite 
as much as with athletics and is a clearing 
house for news and forward movements in the 
high schools and preparatory schools of the 
state. More power to the Scholastic. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE? 
STELLA FINNEY 
State Normal School, Indiana, Pa. 

Well may Mr. Blaisdell ask in the April 
number of the JOURNAL, “What is the Matter?” 
About one-third of normal school students are 
deficient in expressional English. A consid- 
eration of this question suggests the sequela: 
What Can Be Done? 

The best explanation of the present status 
in English is that America—due, perhaps, to 
the ever increasing foreign influx—has _ be- 
come so negligent in regard to her vernacular 
that a general shiftlessness of speech has re- 
sulted. “Americans are suffering from 
ennui. They are tired of the subject of Eng- 
lish. They have been beaten into insensitive- 
ness. Why? Because English is faultily pre- 
sented by teachers who have not sufficiently 
organized or motivated their subject matter. 
English is therefore regarded by students as 
a bitter pill that must be swallowed.”* 

Correct and pleasant speech should be 
taught in the home and probably will be in 
the happy millennium of Dreamland. But we 
dwell in the Now-Here. Students enter pro- 
fessional training with a long social inherit- 
ance and association of incorrectness and in- 
difference. What can be done? We cannot 
fail them! That is to escape duty. Besides, 
they are not illiterate; they are merely non- 


* chalant. Shifting responsibility is much less 


burdensome than accepting it. We blame the 
senior high school teacher, who in turn blames 
the junior high school teacher, who blames 
the intermediate teacher, who blames the 
primary teacher, who blames the mother, who 
blames her child’s playmates. But such eva- 
sion is profitless. It begets the unacceptable! 
Unless each teacher assumes certain obliga- 
tions, the cause of English is about as hopeless 
Today and Tomorrow as it was Yesterday. 

A persistent appeal must be made that will 
waken students to a consciousness of their er- 
rors and create in them a desire for better- 
ment. They must be led to appreciate the of- 
fice of the teacher of English whose duty it is to 
furnish approved forms to her pupils and to 
give drill in speaking and writing that will 
habituate the acceptable. Sensibility to such 
trust will develop self-improvement. 

An inventory of the flagrant errors made 
by each student will guide the teacher in ren- 
dering personal service. Weaknesses having 

*Dr. Lincoln R. Gibbs, University of Pittsburgh, at 


a conference held at Schenley High School, November, 
1921. 
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been discovered, corrections having been made 
and thorough drill having been given, the in- 
dividual should be held rigidly accountable for 
such minimum essentials. Tests of measure- 
ment that submit incorrect examples for cor- 
rection do harm for they visualize the error. 
“Those facts of grammar not known but 
muchly needed” should be emphasized. Tickets 
to the Muchly-Needed are easily lost; thus, 
pupils are put off the English chariot before 
they arrive at their destination. Certain facts 
and names are as necessary to the perform- 
ance of a composition project as is the knowl- 
edge of the measuring cup and scales to the 
accomplishment of a cooking problem. Gram- 
mar topics, however, should always be moti- 
vated from the pupil’s own speaking and writ- 
ing. They then became instruments with which 
he may correct his sentence or his paragraph. 
Practical English is a medium for commu- 
nication and thinking: it is the basis of all 
expression; it is the center from which all sub- 
jects verge. It lies within the English teach- 
er’s province to set up ideals of clear, correct 
and forceful language. But such ideals will 
not carry over unless teachers of other sub- 
jects also refuse to accept the unacceptable. 
To secure each student his legacy in com- 
position, it is imperative that English teachers 
have faith. They dare not go, as did young 
Goodman Brown, into the forest of Gloom. 


They must have faith in their subject matter ° 


and its power of developing; faith in the youth 

under them that they may develop; faith in 

themselves that they may inspire development. 
This can be done! 





THE SPIROMETER 
JAMES C. TAYLOR, 


Superintendent of Schools, Lackawanna County, 
Scranton, Pa. 


After three years of suffering from pleurisy 
and incipient tuberculosis, one of my pupils, a 
15-year-old boy, became so weak that he was 
compelled to leave school. His pastor brought 
a spirometer and urged him to use it as an 
aid in deep breathing. He used it spasmod- 
ically at first, blowing into it 12 times in the 
morning and again in the evening. 

At first his lung capacity was only 65 
cubic inches but it soon began to increase. At 
the end of one year it was 130 cubic inches and 
he was gaining in weight and height. At the 
end of the second year his lung capacity was 
195 cubic inches and there was a decided im- 
provement in his general health. He used the 
spirometer regularly for another year and de- 


veloped a lung capacity of 240 cubic inches, 
weighed 135 pounds and attained a height of 
5 feet 10 inches. I attribute his recovery large- 
ly to the use of the spirometer. 

The principals of the schools of Lacka- 
wanna County, many of whom know of the case 
described, have decided to place a spirometer 
in each of their schools this year and to keep, 
as part of their physical records, a record of 
lung development. 

The white plague, tuberculosis, carries off 
thousands of boys and girls each year, yet 
the dread disease is preventable and curable. 
It usually attacks those below par physically 
and is strictly a bad air disease. 

Deep breathing of fresh air practiced daily 
will produce the lung development to make a 
large majority of children immune to tuber- 
culosis, but it is difficult to induce children to 
breathe deeply unless they can see results. 
The spirometer visualizes the growth in pow- 
er and a simple record shows the rate of in- 
crease in lung capacity. 

A spirometer costs only about $15 and will 
last a life time. A school of thirty pupils can 
be tested in an hour. Individual records are 
easy for the child to keep. Of course, each 
child should have his own glass_ sanitary 
mouth-piece. 

While I am neither a prophet nor the son of 
a profiteer, I predict that in ten years the 
spirometer will be used in every intelligent 
community in the United States. It is an 
answer to old T. B. 





ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 

At the Des Moines meeting, July, 1921, the 
Department of Elementary School Principals 
decided to publish a yearbook on the Technic 
of Supervision by the Elementary School 
Principal, and to base the Boston program on 
such report. Worth McClure, Chairman of 
the Yearbook Committee, Seattle, Washington, 
prepared the material and under the editorial 
direction of the N. E. A. published it in May, 
1922. It contains chapters on The Art of 
Visitation, The Measurement of Efficiency, 
Following up the Intelligence Test, The Preb- 
lem of the Individual Case, The Sutherland 
Method of Individual Education, Provision for 
the Gifted Child, Diagnosis by Means of the 
Informal or Unstandardized Test. 

Applications for membership in the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals of the 
N. E. A. should be sent to Courtland V. Davis, 
Treasurer, Norfolk, Va. Fee, $2. 
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HOME-MAKING TRAINING EFFECTIVE 
IN COMMUNITY SERVICE 


MARY PALMER 
County Supervisor of Home Economics, Chestgr County 

On a blustery October day word reached 
the office of the County Superintendent of 
Schools that three children in a certain dis- 
trict were out of school because they had not 
sufficient clothing. The superintendent inves- 
tigated the case and found conditions as 
stated. 

Due to the closing down of mills, the father, 
an honest, respected laborer, had been with- 
out work for weeks. With a family of nine 
children this was a calamity. 

The County Supervisor of Home Economics 
took up the case with two or three charitable 
organizations, which for various reasons 
could. do nothing. The County Home, how- 
ever, made a generous donation of underwear 
and stockings. The supervisor visited the 
home on a day when it was very comfortable 
to. have heavy coats buttoned high, as the 
wind was piercing and there was the bite of 
snow in the air. At the door she was met by 
the mother in rags, and the children ranging 
from two to nineteen years. 

Two classes in home-making at once took 
up the problem of providing clothing for this 
family. They ripped, cleaned and pressed old 
woollen garments and made trousers, jumper 
dresses, tam o’shanters and small skirts. From 
men’s worn shirts and women’s worn cotton 
dresses they made blouses for the boys and 
waists for the girls. From remnants of yarn 
they knit warm caps, and they made several 
pairs of bloomers from new material. Many 
girls in the home-making classes who had 
small brothers contributed outgrown coats. 
The girls cleaned and pressed women’s dresses 
and suits and made fresh collars for them. 

These lessons on repair, renovation and re- 
modeling aroused keen interest. It was a reve- 
lation to see what attractive garments could 
be made from the worn, unattractive ones. 
There was also the element of service for 
others and the girls worked with a will. 

All garments were finally completed and 
packed for delivery. The supervisor arrived 
at the home just at dusk with the many bags, 
boxes and packages. As the little folks 
pressed around to see what each box held in 
store for them, the scene was one to soften 
the heart of a skeptic. 

The next week the children reported at 
school. 


THE ENRICHMENT OF LIFE THROUGH 
PUBLIC SCHOOL ART 


C. VALENTINE KIRBYg 


Director of Art, Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


The art taste of a community will be no 
better and no worse than the standards estab- 
lished in its public schools. The one is com- 
mensurate with the other. We reap as we 
sow—crude and coarse manufactured pro- 
ducts, ugly homes, sordid streets; or homes of 
true beauty and comfort, filled with manufac- 
tured products of refined taste, streets and 
parkways that express the best in town plan- 
ning and civic beauty. 

More and more, taste is becoming a factor 
in modern industrial and commercial life. 
While some will become professional artists 
and designers, most of the boys and girls in 
our public schools will in a few years be en- 
gaged in mercantile life. Some will feel the 
need of knowing what is beautiful in printing, 
some the necessity of having more attractive 
show windows for goods of superior design 
and color, handled by salesmen and _sales- 
women of intelligence and fine discrimination. 

Everywhere one sees art taking on new 
forms and art values attaining a higher re- 
gard. Art yields dependable profits to manu- 
facturers and business men, for the nations 
with taste and skill control the markets of 
the world. But it is not sufficient to convert 
art, as we do other resources, into material 
wealth—this material gain must in turn be 
converted into those higher qualities that have 
spiritual values and bring contentment 
through the enrichment of life. 





STUDENT CO-OPERATIVE GOVERN- 
MENT 


J. C. AMON 
Principal, High School, Bellevue, Pa. 

A school accustomed to the rigid discipline 
of an autocrat suddenly turned loose under a 
system of student government will go wild 
and wreck the most carefully laid plans. It 
requires a period of education, the program 
backed by a sympathetic and enthusiastic fac- 
ulty. The request for student government 
should come from the student body and should 
be developed by them under the guidance of 
the faculty. Over-organization must be care- 
fully guarded against, the system never being 
forced, but permitted to grow according to 
demand. Activities of the student body should 
be turned over gradually. The faculty ad- 
viser chosen because of ability to win the con- 
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fidence of the students should stay in the back- 
ground. The principal, the responsible head 
of the scho@, should reserve veto power and 
require that all nominees for office meet fac- 
ulty approval. 

For the initial period of education for the 
faculty the following suggestive program is 
offered: 

1. Definition and arguments in favor of 
student government. 

2. Status in other schools. 

_8. Reasons for success or failure in va- 
rious schools. 

. The faculty’s part. 

5. Benefit to the faculty. 

6. Benefit to the school. 

7. Debate on question arising from dis- 
cussions. 

8. Reactions and general discussion, with 
vote. 

For the preparation of the student body, 
the following procedure is suggested: 


1. Talks of principal or adviser with lead- 
ers. ; 
2. Discussion with senior class groups. 
38. The project as a basis for work in Eng- 
lish classes. 
debates 


4. Literary societies, 
and essays. 

5. Assembly talks by student leaders. 

If the above steps have been carefully hand- 
led, the adviser ought to get a request from 
the leaders to try it. 

The next steps: Appointment of a commit- 
tee to draw up a simple constitution. Series 
of meetings with the committee to work out 
plans. Presentation to school and vote. 

The seriousness of the undertaking should 
be kept constantly before the student body and 
should be especially put before them at the 
time the vote is taken. At all stages advisers 
must give sufficient preparation and must see 
that the project has the enthusiastic backing 
of the entire faculty even though the latter 
may necessitate changes in the personnel. 


programs, 





AN EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN 
Cc. S. HOTTENSTEIN 
Conshohocken, Pa. 

Conshohocken, an expanding industrial 
town, needed more room in the schools. The 
Board debated this need for years but adopted 
no program. Finally, the Superintendent an- 
nounced (after much deliberation) that he 
would make a survey of the school district. 

In due time, he presented the survey. It 
contained pictures of all school buildings, play 
grounds, classes at work and much informa- 
tion concerning the schools. It informed the 


public on every detail in the system; nothing 
was withheld. The Conshohocken Recorder 
printed the “Survey” in serial form, giving it 
the front page. 

The Superintendent procured views of mod- 
ern schools from the Russell Sage Foundation 
and made slides to accompany a lecture on the 
survey. He showed the slides first to the 
school children, then to the parents, later to 
the public, the School Board and the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

By this time the campaign was getting well 
under way. Every newspaper was favorable. 
Every civic organization endorsed the cam- 
paign, the Woman’s Club and the fraternal or- 
ders sponsored the movement. The churches 
made the Sunday before election “educational 
Sunday.” Every child received a circular to 
take home to Dad to vote for the loan. 

On Election day individuals boosted for the 
loan, and approached every voter in the inter- 
est of better schools. Finally, even though 
economic conditions were against the bond is- 
sue, when the ballots were counted, the loan 
won by a large majority, and a Junior and 
Senior High School costing $150,000 is now 
under construction. 


SCHOOL COUNCIL 

Camp Curtin Junior High School, Harris- 
burg, has had a system of student govern- 
ment ever since it was started. three years 
ago. An important factor in this system has 
been the School Legislature. Each section 
elects two members to this body, which makes 
it quite a large one. Feeling that a smaller 
body could act more efficiently in handling 
certain affairs in student government, the 
members of the School Legislature decided, 
early this year, to elect a smaller group to be 
known as the School Council. To be eligible 
for membership in this School Council a pupil 
must excel in both academic studies and citi- 
zenship. The aim of this council is the bet- 
terment of the school in general. It acts as a 
ruling body over the students. It believes in 
a square deal for everyone. As this is the first 
year of its existence the School Council has 
not been able to do much more than get or- 
ganized, but it is hoped that in the future it 
will be a great factor for good in student 
government at Camp Curtin.—Lester Ellen- 
berger, Section 10B1.—Blue and White. 





Education is a process of living and not a 
preparation for future living—John Dewey. 
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THE PRESENT SITUATION 


If there ever was a time when the school 
people of a state should get together, that 
time is now and those people are the teachers 
of Pennsylvania. Talk of retrenchment is in 
the air and our state program of education is 
under fire. 

Retrenchment in school expenditures means 
lowering of teachers’ salaries, the non-building 
of adequate, healthful school buildings, re- 
duction in supervision, a shorter school term, 
cutting down of appropriations to the State 
Retirement System and, in general, reduction 
in legislative appropriations for public edu- 
cation. 

Attacks upon our state program of educa- 
tion are coming from a few publications and 
from one, notably a candidate for the gov- 
ernorship, who seeks to capitalize, for political 
purposes, the burden of taxation borne by the 
holders of real property. 

This is no time to talk retrenchment in 
education. The period of deflation of our cur- 
rency is about over, the strikes are in process 
of satisfactory settlement, wages in the steel 
industry have been substantially increased, 
prices of produce and raw material are ad- 
vancing. While the costs of education have 
advanced considerably since 1890, those costs 
are not out of proportion to other costs and 
need not unduly disturb us. A study of those 
costs by the bureau of research of the National 
Education Association shows that they are due 
to three causes: 


1. To increased attendance. 


Since 1890, 
No. 5 


the attendance in our public school has in- 
creased 139 per cent. 

2. To decrease in the purchasing power of 
the dollar. Since 1890, the purchasing power 
of the dollar declined so that in 1920, $290 
—_ required to buy what $100 purchased in 

8. To the increased efficiency of our schools. 
This increase in efficiency is due to providing 
the newer kinds of education demanded by 
the public, such as vocational instruction, 
health education and nutrition, instruction for 
the defective, the delinquent, the subnormal 
and the specially gifted. 

But our critics say there is no increase in 
the efficiency of our schools. Be that as it may, 
the fact remains that our new state program 
has been in operation only since April, 1921, 
and therefore has not had time enough as yet 
either to demonstrate fully its efficiency 
or to add greatly to the costs of education. 
The increased costs are chargeable to the 
first two factors and for neither of these are 
the school people very largely to blame. The 
increases in the costs of public education are 
a part of the general increases due to world- 
wide economic conditions and we.must meet 
them in a business-like manner. 

In 1911, 26.2% of the total legislative ap- 
propriation went for public education. In 
1921, 26.3% of the legislative appropriations 
went for this purpose—an increase of but 1/10 
of 1% in 10 years, an increase totally inade- 
quate and out of proportion to the amounts 
spent by the State for other worthy public en- 
terprises. New sources of revenue must be 
found and the State must further equalize the 
burden of taxation by granting greatly in- 
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creased amounts to public education. Should 
not the State increase the allotment of money 
to the schools in the state’s budget from 26.3% 
to 50%? 

Note what some of our neighbors are doing: 


Total Legislative 
Legislative Appropriations for 
Appropriation Public Education ¢% 
New Jersey, 1021.... $28,092,859 $14,970,005 53 
New York, 1922..... 133,147,807 41,247,923 30 
Maryland, 1923 ..... 16,000,000 3,500,000 22 
Massachusetts, 1922... 44,513,668 5,615,681 12 

The state program of education is errone- 
ously styled the “Finegan Program.” It is not 
the “Finegan Program,” it is our program. 
True, Dr. Thomas E. Finegan is the educa- 
tional statesman who had the vision and the 
ability to serve as leader in working out our 
program, but he called conference after con- 
ference and educational congresses and con- 
sulted the school people of all grades of ser- 
vice, boards of education and legislators while 
we, under his leadership, worked out the de- 
tails of our state program of education. 

The Legislature of 1921 enacted 72 educa- 
tional measures. Of these, Governor William 
C. Sproul signed 60. These sixty acts, ap- 
proved in April, 1921, comprise Pennsylvania’s 
State Educational Program. If there ever was 
a state program of education that represented 
the best thought of all the people of a Com- 
monwealth, that program is ours. Since it is 
ours, it is up to us, the members of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association, to see 
to it that it weathers the gale of adverse criti- 
cism of the partisan politician and is given a 
fair chance to prove itself. 


Our state program of education is the ad- 
miration of thoughtful people all over the 
United States. It is the best plan of public 
education in existence! It is doing what it is 
designed to do, namely, it is giving to every 
boy and girl in the Commonwealth an equal 
chance to secure an education. 


Nine Rahs for Indiana County 
At the close of the Indiana County Teachers 
Institute, August 25, that splendid body of 
nearly 500 teachers adopted resolutions 


1. To form a local branch of the P. S. E. A. 
with 100% membership. 

2. To give their whole-hearted approval to the 
State Educational Program. 

8. To pledge their united support of our lead- 
er, Dr. Thomas E. Finegan and his assist- 
ants. 


The resolutions, in part, are as follows: 


Whereas, we the teachers of Indiana County 
in the Seventy-first Annual Institute assem- 


bled realizing the time and effort our Super- 
intendent, James F. Chapman, has taken to 
provide for us the splendid program we have 
enjoyed this past week and 

Whereas, the instruction and entertainment 
have been the best and most profitable we have 
ever enjoyed; 

Resolved, That we desire this resolution to 
express, in no uncertain terms, our highest 
appreciation to Mr. Chapman, to our instruct- 
ors, to the Superintendent of the Chautauqua, 
and to the lecturers and entertainers for their 
efforts in our behalf. 

Whereas, we believe the suggestion of Dr. 
John A. H. Keith for the compiling of a county 
history to be well worth while; 

Resolved, That we lend our whole-hearted 
support to the furtherance of this plan. 

Whereas, we the teachers of Indiana County 
realizing that the next year will be the most 
critical period in public school education in our 
state and believing the truth of H. W. Dodd’s 
statement that “The teachers of Pennsyl- 
vania, consecrated to the services of the nation 
through their willingness to serve the youth 
of the land at mediocre pay, owe it to them- 
selves, and to their profession to let the peo- 
ple of the State know the truth,” and knowing 
that we must be united in our stand for this 
cause, and realizing that the Pennsylvania 
State Education has for its one object the ad- 
vancement of the cause of public education in 
this state; 

Resolved, That we organize a local branch 
of the Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion with 100% membership, that we elect the 
number of delegates to the annual State Con- 
vention that our membership entitles us to and, 
furthermore, that we ask the County Superin- 
tendent, through his office, to collect with the 
Annual County Institute fee from each teacher 
such an amount of money as shall cover the 
cost of our membership and the full expenses 
of all elected delegates. 

Whereas, we believe the population and 
wealth of Pennsylvania entitle her to a place 
among the leaders of the states educationally 
and believing the principles and philosophy of 
the present State Program of Public Instruc- 
tion to be so constructive and practical that it 
will place Pennsylvania among the leading 
states. educationally; 

Resolved, That we give our whole-hearted 
approval to the Pennsylvania State Education- 
al Program and pledge our united support to 
our leader, Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, and his 
assistants upon whose shoulders rests the bur- 
den of carrying out this program, and that we 
express our belief in this program in our 
schools, in our communities and at the polls, 
to the end that such men may be sent to our 
State Legislature as will support Dr. Finegan 
and our program. 


Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the office of the State Department 
of Public Instruction, to the office of the PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, and that they be 
published in the newspapers of Indiana County. 
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Berks County Resolutions, Sept 1, 1922 


1. We recognize that, if our schools are 
to prepare for life in a Democracy, they must 
in themselves be democratic, affording better 
opportunity to the children for self-expression 
through a fuller participation in the schools’ 
activities. 

2. Appreciating that the school must do 
more to preserve and to promote the health 
of our children, we endorse the health program 
as launched by our State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. Hygiene that functions, and 
simple exercises that insure proper physical 
development should be given more intelligent 
consideration than in past years. 

3. We endorse the continuation of the meas- 
urement program fostered by the University 
of Pennsylvania to ascertain the achievement 
of pupils, their mental ability and to measure 
progress from year to year as a means to se- 
cure better classification and more effective 
teaching. 

4, Recognizing the incompleteness of the 
Edmonds Act in its relation to the salaries of 
fourth class districts, we urge that legislation 
should be enacted granting annual increments 
for successful service in those districts. 

5. We declare our unqualified approval of 
the efforts of the State Department of Public 
Instruction to raise the standards of teacher- 
qualifications as a sequel to the salary schedule 
established by law. 

6. We urge the need of a permanent tenure 
for teachers during good behavior and efficient 
service following a reasonable probationary 
period. In no case should a teacher be dis- 
missed without .a hearing as to cause. 

7. We call attention to the failure of many 
teachers to regard a contract as binding on the 
employee as well as on employers and hereby 
declare disapproval of breaking moral obli- 
gations incident to employment. A teacher’s 


_word should be his bond. 


8. We support the movement fathered by 
Pres. Thomas of Pennsylvania State College 
to have that institution expanded to a state 
university so that it may take relative rank 
with similar institutions of other states. 

9. Inasmuch as the funds for the Schaeffer 
Memorial are inadequate for the original pur- 
pose, we urge that an effort be made to have 
this memorial take the form of state scholar- 
ships for worthy students of education. 

10. We recommend that the expenses of 
the delegates to the P. S. E. A. meetings be 
paid out of the Institute funds, if the finances 
warrant. 

11. We condemn the absurd, new-fangled 
idea, born during the war, that daylight can 
be saved by moving the clock one hour ahead. 
The adoption of “daylight saving” time is un- 
patriotic, because it helps to foster the present- 
day tendency to disregard our laws. 

12. We appreciate this excellent Institute 
and all agencies that have contributed to its 
success. We commend the superintendent and 
his associates for the excellent service they 
are rendering to the schools of the county. 


Scranton 

Resolved, That we encourage a 100 per cent 
membership in the State Education Associa- 
tion, also that we commend the action of the 
various committees in their efforts to revise 
the teachers’ retirement plan. 

That we give our whole-hearted approval to 
the Pennsylvania state education program and 
pledge our united support to Dr. Thomas E. 
Finegan, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 


Dunmore 

We heartily endorse Dr. Thomas E. Fine- 
gan, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and pledge ourselves to co-operate with 
him in carrying to a successful issue the state 
program of education, to the end that Penn- 
sylvania may stand first in education among 
the states of the Union. 

We pledge a 100% membership of the Dun- 
more teachers in the Pennsylvania State As- 
sociation, as in former years. 





SIGNIFICANT RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


1. Altoona meeting, P. S. E. A., December 30, 
1921: 

Resolved, That we unreservedly express our 
approval of the sane and progressive policies 
of Doctor Thomas E. Finegan, and that we 
hereby pledge to give him and his able assist- 
ants our hearty and complete co-operation in 
the great work in which they are engaged in 
the interests of education in the Common- 
wealth. 


2. Department of Superintendence, P. S. E. A., 
December 28, 1921: 

Resolved, That we view with satisfaction the 
uplift in educational matters in the state and 
particularly in the increased efficiency in the 
teaching body, the higher salaries the teachers 
enjoy and in the greatly increased incentive 
and opportunity provided for the training of 
teachers as well as for the consideration shown 
to the teachers now in service. 


That we recognize and appreciate the ad- 
vantages and improvements which have been 
brought to the rural schools of. the state 
through the increased support afforded by the 
greatly increased appropriation and the new 
basis for the distribution of school funds. 

That we commend Dr. Thomas E. Finegan 
in his wise choice of persons so especially fitted 
to fill the several educational bureaus and in 
his success in so quickly developing an efficient 
Department of Education which is splendidly 
functioning throughout the state. 

That, recognizing all the foregoing improve- 
ments and advantages for the children of the 
state, we give our whole-hearted approval to 
the Pennsylvania Educational Program and 
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we pledge our united support to Dr. Finegan 
and to every member of his department and 
we invite all persons in every walk of life to 
unite with us in this support to the end that 
Pennsylvania may take a foremost position 
educationally in the nation. 


3. Association of School Board Secretaries of 
Pennsylvania, Feb. 8, 1922: 

Whereas, in accordance with the expressed 
wish and hopes of this Association adopted 
at its 1921 meeting, the Association of School 
Board Secretaries note with sincere gratifi- 
cation the success thus far attained in raising 
the standards of the Public Schools of this 
Commonwealth, and 

Whereas, the placing of the teachers’ sal- 
aries on a plane with those paid in the most 
progressive states of our Union, which has con- 
tributed so much to the personnel and qualifi- 
cation of the teaching force; the elimination 
of the one-time provisional certificate; the 
placing of the State Normal Schools on a 
higher educational basis and other progressive 
policies have demonstrated the wisdom of put- 
ting into effect the recommendations of Gov- 
ernor Sproul to place our public schools in a 
rank commensurate with the traditional lead- 
ership of the State, therefore be it 


Resolved, 1st, That this organization records 
its hearty and earnest support of Dr. Thomas 
E. Finegan, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, in his efforts to place the public schools 
of Pennsylvania foremost in the rank of its 
sister states in all matters pertaining to the 
educational welfare and training of the boys 
and girls of this Commonwealth. 

2d, That in recognition of the plan of re- 
organization of the public school system as 
outlined by the State administration, the Leg- 
islature at its next’ session be requested to 
increase the State Appropriation for the sup- 
port of the schools and effect the enactment 
of revenue-producing laws that will afford by 
means of indirect taxation a more equal di- 
vision of the burden of school taxes between 
the State and local communities. 


4. State School Directors Association, Feb. 10, 
1922: 

Resolved, That no candidate for the State 
Legislature should be supported by school di- 
rectors until he is known to be favorable to 
the improvement of our public school system. 

That we approve the constructive and prac- 
tical character of the present work of our 
State Department of Education. 


That we commend our State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for his clear and com- 
plete statement of the plans and policies of his 
departments and as directors we pledge to 
him our hearty co-operation in the further- 
ance of his excellent work. 


5. Wayne County Directors Convention, Hones- 
dale, April 11, 1922: 
Knowing that Dr. Finegan, our State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, has started 
a wonderful work for the boys and girls of 


Pennsylvania, and that unjust criticism is 
being hurled at his administration, 

Be it Resolved, That this convention of 
Wayne County School Directors here assembled 
go on record as commending and supporting 
our State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, in his efforts to 
raise the standard of the schools of Pennsy]l- 
vania. 

That as_ representatives of fourth-class 
school districts, we recognize and approve the 
efforts made by our State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, to aid these districts both fi- 
nancially and pedagogically, and that we here- 
by pledge our support to the program of bet- 
ter school conditions. 


6. Schoolmen’s Week, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, April 22, 1922: 

Resolved, That we endorse the policies and 
the work of our superintendent of public in- 
struction, Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, through 
whose able leadership the school term has been 
extended, the compulsory attendance law en- 
forced to the end that every child shall enjoy 
the educational opportunities provided by the 
Commonwealth; courses of study have been 
prepared in line with the best modern thought; 
school architecture, equipment and sanitation 
have been placed on a higher level; the quali- 
fications of teachers have been raised and the 
attainment of still higher standards of pro- 
fessional preparation has been encouraged; 
salary schedules have been adopted that will 
attract and hold able men and women in the 
teaching profession,—a record of accomplish- 
ments that holds out a rich promise for the 
future of education in Pennsylvania. 





TRUTH IN A NUTSHELL 
In the Public Ledger, Sept. 10, Odell Hauser 
analyzes the political situation and its bearing 
upon the Department of Public Instruction in 
a clear cut manner as follows: The truth of 


the matter is they are out to “get” Dr. Fine-° 


gan. The latest move is an attempt to make 
a campaign issue on the subject and put Pin- 
chot in a position where he will be forced to 
say that Dr. Finegan will not be a member 
of the Cabinet if he is elected. And they have 
this to start with: that Mr. Pinchot is more 
or less associated with the two chief enemies 
Dr. Finegan has—the Grundy faction and 
certain of the Grange and farmer elements. 

Mr. McSparran, Democratic candidate for 
Governor and Master of the State Grange, has 
been working for all his worth to capitalize 
the opposition that exists to the new school 
program. Nothing is easier than to imagine 
the joy with which he will seize Auditor Gen- 
eral Lewis’ statement and go shouting around 
the State: “$45,000,000—Half the State’s in- 
come for school fads!” It will not be true, of 
course, but that will not bother him. 
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And with McSparran shouting thus, it is 
easy to see the calculations of those who have 
launched the attack, that Pinchot, to meet the 


situation, will be forced to declare that he, 


too, is for curtailment of the school program 
and the elimination of Dr. Finegan. 


And why do they want to “get” Dr. Finegan 
and the school program? Because, for one 
reason, they don’t like him; and for another— 
and here is the important one—they fear that 
if the school program is persevered in it wiil 
result in the imposition of a manufacturers’ 
tax. That is their green-whiskered bugaboo, 
the manufacturers’ tax. It haunts them be- 
tween every session of the Legislature, and 
they are never free of the baleful glare of its 
spooky eyes until the gavel falls on the day of 
final adjournment. 

. It remains to be seen how far the Republi- 
can gubernatorial candidate will fall for the 
anti-Finegan propaganda. His reaction to it 
will probably be determined by his estimate 
of how much an Administration aiming to be 
progressive would gain by throwing a wet 
blanket at its very start on a movement to se- 
cure to the children of a great Commonwealth 
their birthright of a decent education and to 
remove the blot on Pennsylvania’s escutcheon 
that her antiquated and inadequate school 
system has put there. 





EDUCATIONAL ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 

Clyde L. King, Chairman of the Citizens’ 
Committee on the Finances of the State of 
Pennsylvania appointed by Hon. Gifford Pin- 
chot, has selected as an advisory committee on 
educational expenditures the following: T. T. 
Allen, DuBois; Henry H. Apple, Lancaster; 
Franklin N. Brewer, Philadelphia; Edward 
C. Broome, Philadelphia; Charles S. Davis, 
Steelton; Florence Dibert, Johnstown; Charles 
E. Dickey, Pittsburgh; John A. H. Keith, In- 
diana; Robert E. Laramy, Altoona; Edward 
S. Ling, Glenside; Samuel Black McCormick, 
Pittsburgh; Mrs. John O. Miller, Pittsburgh; 
Eli M. Rapp, Reading; Carmon Ross, Doyles- 
town; John M. Seasholtz, Reading; John A. 
Voll, Philadelphia. 

The sponsors for this report are a sub-com- 
mittee of three from the Committee of 18, 
who are as follows: Mrs. Walter King Sharpe, 
Chambersburg; Hon. Franklin Spencer Ed- 
monds, Philadelphia; Mr. Frank P. Willits, 
Philadelphia. 


A STATE BUDGET SYSTEM 


Owing to the close relationship between state 
finances and the development of Pennsylvania’s 
educational program, teachers will watch with 
interest the efforts of the State Chamber of 
Commerce to secure a budget system for the 
Commonwealth. Money needed for progress 
in public education must come chiefly from 
new taxes or the more judicious and economic- 
al expenditure of revenues now available. 
Proper budgetary control of state finances will 
insure a critical appraisal of appropriation 
requests according to their relative merits; 
also, the maximum of service and commodities 
for each public dollar expended. 


Referendum No. 6 of the State Chamber of 
Commerce asks its members, consisting of rep- 
resentative business men and chambers of 
commerce in all parts of Pennsylvania, to vote 
upon three propositions: 

“TI, Pending adoption of the appropriate 
constitutional amendment, the state shall es- 
hong a budget system by legislative enact- 
ment. 

“II. The State shall establish an executive 
— than a board or commission budget sys- 

em. 

“III. The executive budget law recom- 
mended by the State Chamber’s committee on 
a state budget shall be presented to the Leg- 
islature of 1923 for enactment.” 

This executive budget plan would make the 
governor with the aid of a budget director 
responsible for the compilation and revision of 
all appropriation requests by state spending 
agencies and state-aided institutions. The 
governor or his budget director would hold 
joint public hearings on the estimates in Feb- 
ruary with the chairmen of the House and 
Senate finance committees, the state treasurer 
and the auditor general. 


Budget estimates transmitted to the Legis- 
lature would show in summary and itemized 
form the amounts requested, the governor’s 
recommendations thereon, explanation of in- 
creases or decreases and the estimated amounts 
spent by the department or institution in the 
current and two preceding fiscal years. 


Accompanying these expenditure recommen- 
dations submitted to the Legislature would be 
a statement of estimated income.’ 

A general appropriation bill covering the 
needs of all state departments, interest on pub- 
lic debt, and the public schools, together with 
the individual bills for all special appropria- 
tions as required by the constitution would be 
submitted with the budget estimates. 
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Beginning not later than March 15 the ap- 
propriations committees of the House and 
Senate would meet jointly for the consideration 
of, and public hearings upon, the governor’s 
financial program. No limit would be placed 
upon the Legislature’s right to increase, reduce 
or strike out items of the executive budget 
bills. 

The State Chamber’s referendum is accom- 
panied by a pamphlet on “State Budget Sys- 
tems” containing the report of the Chamber’s 
special committee on a state budget and a sup- 
porting research study of Pennsylvania’s ap- 
propriation methods and the budget systems 
in forty-six states. This study was made by 
the State Chamber’s research director who is 
a member of the Commission on Reorganization 
of State Government and Mr. Pinchot’s Citi- 
zens’ Committee on the Finances of the State 
of Pennsylvania. 


Serving on the State Chamber’s budget com- 
mittee are: Hamilton Stewart, Chairman, 
Pittsburgh; J. E. B. Cunningham, Harrisburg; 
Franklin S. Edmonds, Philadelphia; Spencer 
C. Gilbert, Harrisburg; E. E. Knobloch, Erie; 
George D. Ogden, Pittsburgh; and John Uhl, 
Wilkes-Barre. 





LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE | 
On September 9 the Committee on Legisla- 


tion of the P. S. E. A. met at headquarters. 
There were present: Will Grant Chambers, 
State College, John H. Adams, Pittsburgh, 
Reuben T. Shaw, Philadelphia, Harlan Upde- 
graff, Philadelphia, S. H. Layton, Altoona, C. 
E. Dickey, Pittsburgh, Charles S. Davis, Steel- 
ton and Frank E. Baker, East Stroudsburg, 
Pa. 

Absent: S. E. Weber, Charleston, W. Va., 
formerly of Scranton, Pa. 

Mr. Dodd and the Executive Secretary sat 
with the committee. 

The committee transacted the following 
business: 

1. Reorganization: The committee ac- 
cepted the resignation of Mr. Weber as chair- 
man of the committee and elected Mr. Cham- 
bers by unanimous vote. 

2. The committee directed the chairman to 
proceed at once to secure an actuary to pre- 
pare estimates of the cost involved should the 
amendments to the State Retirement System, 
which the 1921 Legislature passed but which 
the Governor vetoed, again be enacted. 

3. Assignment of committee work. By 
common consent the chairman made the fol- 
lowing assignments of work for reports to the 
committee at its next meeting: 
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1. Mr. Updegraff: More prompt payment of 
appropriations. 

2. Mr. Davis and Mr. Dickey: Increased ap- 
propriations for teachers’ salaries in 3d 
and 4th class districts. 

3. Mr. Adams and Mr. Shaw: A rational ten- 
ure bill. Mr. Baker moved that Mr. 
Chambers be added to this committee since 
he is a member of the Association’s com- 
mittee on Tenure and Retirement, which 
committee is also the Association’s com- 
mittee on co-operation with the State 
Teachers League. Seconded. Carried. 
The chairman assigned to Messrs. Adams 
and Shaw the duty of co-operating with 
the actuary in the studies that he might 
make for the Association. 

4. Mr. Baker and Mr. Layton: A definition of 
the powers of the district superintendent. 

4. It was agreed that Education Week, 


Dec. 3-9, be utilized to create educational senti- 
ment and to crystallize it into definite con- 
structive work. 

The committee adjourned to meet Friday 
evening, Nov. 10 at the time of the Fourth 
Educational Congress. 





NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

The professional spirit of a teacher suggests 
that she should be a member of her local asso- 
ciation, of the State Association and of the 
National Education Association. We are doing 
pretty well in Pennsylvania in our local and 
state membership but we need to “obey the 
impulse” and establish a connection with the 
national organization. 

The annual membership fee is $2 and in- 
cludes the Journal of the N. E. A., a truly re- 
markable journal of education, for its material 
is not only well organized and ably edited, 
but it contains in each number professional 
material of inestimable value to our craft. The 
work of the national association was recently 
expanded by the addition of a bureau of re- 
search, reports of which appear in the Journal. 

The N. E. A. renders its members many ser- 
vices and supplies reports and information in- 
dispensable to the professionally minded, alert 
teacher. When you send your membership fee 
ask for a copy of Bul. 1 of the Research 
Bureau, Facts on the cost of public education 
and what they mean. Another valuable bulle- 
tin is Financing Public Education. 

Last year Pennsylvania had 5,435 members 
of the N. E. A. Can we not boost that num- 
ber to 10,000 this year? A few of our cities 
are 100% in N. E. A. membership. 

Memberships may be sent to 1201 Sixteenth 
St.. N. W. Washington, D. C., or to 10'S. 
Market Square, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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A. G. CRISWELL SMITH 

Superintendent A. G. Criswell Smith, the 
Dean of County Superintendents of Pennsyl- 
vania, was born September 16, 1853. At 20 
he began teaching in a rural school. He gradu- 
ated from the Millersville State Normal School 
in 1876. He has served as County Superin- 
tendent of the public schools of Delaware 
County continuously since 1887 and his salary 
has increased from $1,500 to $5,000. Before 
becoming County Superintendent he served as 
Principal at Landsford (1879-81), at Media 
(1881-85) and at Lower Chichester (1885-87). 
In 1895 at the Mt. Gretna meeting, Superin- 
tendent Smith was elected President of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association and 
presided at the Bloomsburg meeting the fol- 
lowing year. He has been a member of the 
National Education Association since 1903 and 
has attended many of its annual meetings. He 
was married in 1879 and has three sons: Dr. 
Norman Smith, Rutledge, Pa.; H. Ross Smith, 
Ph.D., head of the department of mathematics, 
South Philadelphia High School and A. G. 
Criswell Smith, Jr., pupil in Media schools. 
The diversity of his interests is shown by the 
following connections: Director, Media Build- 
ing, Loan and Saving Association; Member, 
Board of Directors, Media Club; Member, 
Delaware County Historical Society; Chief 
Burgess, Media Borough, 1903; Member, Pres- 
byterian Church in which he has served as 
trustee, treasurer, clerk, superintendent of 
Sunday School, Commissioner to the Synod 
of Pennsylvania and to the General Assembly 
at Pittsburgh; Member, Geo. W. Bartram 
Lodge F. & A. M. since 1882 and has held the 
highest offices in Commandery, Council, Con- 
sistory, and in 1908 received the 33rd degree. 

Superintendent Smith is well known in the 
state and the nation as a capable, practical, 
efficient educator. He is held in the highest 
regard by his teachers, directors and co-work- 
ers, takes an active interest in community 
affairs and, since he still enjovs excellent 
health, expects to render many years of joyous 
service. 





CORRECTION 

’ In the September JouRNAL, page 44, Lacka- 
wanna County Institute was reported with 
86% enrollment of its teachers. This is a 
mistake for that County Institute has a mem- 
bership of 100% in the P. S. E. A. The error 
was due to counting as a part of the County 
Institute a borough which made no report. 


THE HONESDALE SURVEY 


At the request of the Honesdale School 
Board, the Parent-Teachers’ Association and 
the Chamber of Commerce, Dr. Daniel Wol- 
ford La Rue, Head of the Department of Edu- 
cation of the East Stroudsburg State Normal 
School, has made a survey to ascertain wheth- 
er that Borough is doing all that it can and 
ought to do for its children. In the 160-page 
report, just published, he follows the child 
from his home—from his birth, in fact—to and 
through school and out into society, making a 
survey of all that happens to him on the way. 
Charles J. Naegle, Director of the Training 
School, East Stroudsburg State Normal 
School, assisted with the Intelligence Tests 
and the Measurement of the Achievements. 


Some of the outstanding recommendations 
are the following: 


1. Keep up a continuous survey of the schools. 


2. Use the printing press liberally to keep 
the people and their schools in touch 
with each other. 


3. Support a Health Center. 


4, Extend aid and advice to expectant moth- 
ers and all necessary help to mothers 
immediately upon the event of mother- 


ood. 

5. Let the Health Center and the school co- 
operate in the use of all means of child 
culture. 

. Establish modernized kindergartens. 

. Provide an outdoor swimming pool. 

. Change the daily school program, where 
necessary, to conform to health stand- 
ards. 

9. Secure medical service for the correction 
of defects. 

10. Permit social functions in the name of the 
school not oftener than once in three or 
four weeks, and chaperone them by par- 
ents and faculty members. 

11. Teach democracy largely by practicing it. 

12. Require some definite attainment in citi- 
zenship as a preliminary to graduation. 

13. Provide more constructive supervision. 

14. Make Latin elective. 

15. Expand the homemaking curriculum. 

16. Give the library adequate quarters. 

17. Teach thrift, preferably through a school 
savings system. 

18. Reduce the number of pupils per teacher. 
19. Provide a record system that affords a 
child-study folder for each pupil. 

20. Establish a junior high school. 

21. Assign the problem of guidance to some 
one teacher. 

22. Establish a placement bureau. 

23. Increase the school plant, even if this in- 
creases the school debt. 

24. Increase the school tax to pay for in- 
creased school service. 

25. Consolidate to form a larger school dis- 
trict, “for the children’s sake.” 
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SEE AMERICAS NEWEST 


It is an Achievement of great Educators 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Meets Every Modern School Need 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia is 
such a revolutionary departure from 
any encyclopedia or children’s refer- 
ence book ever published that it is des- 
tined to find its place in every school 
library in the country. 

With unlimited means placed at their dis- 
posal, many of America’s foremost educators 
eagerly grasped the opportunity to build the 
books of their ideals. They knew, better than 
any other group of men in the world, that edu- 
cation was developing in a new fashion, that 
modern methods were as different from those of 
a few years ago as the modern airplane is from 
that of the last decade. They knew that modern 
methods were demanding adequate material. 
They set themselves the task of creating an en- 
tirely new kind of encyclopedia to furnish the 
child in school with a complete library of what 
he wants to know and ought to know. With the 
problems of today clearly in mind, they have 
produced Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia— 
books that are usable beyond any teacher’s 
expectations. 

The editors have not only included a discus- 
sion of the World War in its entirety and the 
far-reaching changes resulting from it in science, 
invention, literature, art; the changes in the 
boundaries of countries; the profound changes 
in the social and political status of the world’s 
peoples, but—what is much more important to 
you as a teacher—they have presented this ma- 
terial in such a way that it articulates, expresses 
anc gives form to all that is new in modern 
education. 


Motivation runs throughout the entire work, 
and the learn-to-do-by-doing suggestion will be 
found in science, industry, geography, nature 
study, and, in fact, in every department where 
practicable; in addition, gathered together in 
one section of the work, will be found carefully 
planned, graded, motivated outlines for every 
school subject. 


The Problem-Project demands a wealth of 
vital, motivated material on every subject. 
That the Project Method may be more than a 
mere name, every important industry, for exam- 
ple, is treated fully in these books, and every 
important process in every industry is really 
pictured. For instance, ‘‘ Lumber,” entitled From 
Logging Camp to Sawmill, is completely treated 


in seven pages; and in fourteen interesting half- 
tone illustrations, every important step in their 
development is effectively pictured. 





Visual Education is a phrase that we in the 
school world have been discussing for ten years, 
but, until now, we have never seen the theory 
put into usable, practical form. A prominent 
educator, after seeing Compton’s Pictured En- 
cyclopedia, said: ‘‘ I have seen Visual Education 
for the first time!’’ This doctrine of Visual Edu- 
cation was the most important one upon which 
these books were based. The finished work in- 
cludes thousands of pictures, chosen from more 
than half a million—one for every idea that can 
best be grasped through the medium of a pic- 
ture. By means of a special caption and text of 
its own, each picture is made to tell its full story. 
The old wood-cut and pen drawing have been 
discarded entirely. This is the only encyclopedia 
in which halftones are incorporated with the 
text—right where they belong! 
The Psychological Law of Interest —an- 
other subject which school people have been 
g about for years, but which has never 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA 


really fcund expression in any encyclopedia until now. Here 
it is put to its utmost use in every headline, title, caption 
and text, which focuses the attention upon the most salient 
feature of subject or picture. For example, although these 
books are alphabetically arranged, the account of Beetles 
does not present them under the bald title o: Beetles, alone. 
They are introduced through their most significant charac- 
teristic: The Armoured Bandits of the Insect World. All arti- 
cles and pictures are treated in this interesting way. A 
superintendent writes: ‘‘It is a comfort over and above the 
many wonderful features of this book to be able to place 
before our young people a work which was written and illus- 
trated in this country and for this country.” 

Every page of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia is new. 
Every sentence was written since the signing of the Armistice. 
Even such recent events as the election of the present Pope 
and an account of the creation of the Irish Free State are 
included. Every word and every picture was chosen expressly 
for these books. In the entire set there is not one page that 
is a “revision” of a preceding work. 


But new in a still deeper respect is this encyclopedia. Great educators 
have presented organized knowledge in an entirely different way, away 
which, at last, makes practicable and usable, for both the teacher and the 
student, the new methods of teaching. 


Three years were consumed in preparing Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia, and it cost more than $450,000—one of the largest publishing ventures 
ever launched. Today it is ready—a tremendous achievement of the New 
Age, and perhaps the greatest tool ever placed in the hands of the teacher. 


See This First Encyclopedia 
of the New Age! 


A Letter Will Bring It 


We can suggest only in the vaguest terms the distinct 
innovations that make this work a comprehensive aid to 
education. We can only make it as easy as possible for every 
progressive school man or woman, who hopes to do better 
work, to see and become acquainted with this newest of 
encyclopedias. We are, therefore, making this twofold offer. 


FREE Book of Problem-Projects 


We will send free a book of most successful Projects, as 
completely worked out by Chicago teachers, to any teacher 
or school man requesting it. With this we will send our 


FREE 96-Page Illustrated Book 


containing sample pages of text with halftone and color 
illustrations, which will give the teacher some idea of the 
scope of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 


Special Offer 


To any teacher or school executive who has received our 
96-page sample book, who then specifically requests it, we 
will send the complete set, all charges prepaid. This is your 
opportunity to examine, without the slightest obligation, 
a set of books which cost $450,000. At the end of two weeks, 
if you do not wish to keep these books, just slip the volumes 
into the container in which they 











arrived, and return them to us. F. E. COMPTON & CO. 
Fill out the coupon, clip and 58 E. Washington St., Chi 
mail today. Projects and 96-page Gentlemen:— 


book will come to you by return 
mail, Free. 


is NEW! > 








Projects and your 96-page book of sample pages . 
Encyclopedia. I understand that I may keep these books and that this 
request does not obligate mein any way. 
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Editors 
A Partial List 


Following is a list of some of the edi- 
tors of Compton’s Pictured Ency- 
clopedia. Every editor of this great 
work gave his time as well as his name 
to it. The list below is a guarantee of 
the accuracy and the scholarship of 
this work, the result of three years’ 
continuous effort. 





Editor-in-Chief 
GUY STANTON FORD, A.M., 
Dean of the Graduate school, 
University of Minnesota _ 
Managing Editor 
SAMUEL BANNISTER HARDING, 
A.M., Ph. D. 
Former Professor of History, 
Indiana University 
For Canada 
RT._HON. SIR ROBERT LAIRD 
BORDEN, G.C.M.G.,P.C., K.C. 
Formerly Prime Minister of Canada 
For Physics and Engineering 
ALBERT PRUDENCARMEN,A.M., 


Sc. 
Professor of Physics, University of 
ois 


For Education and School Subjecis 
LOTUS DELTA COFFMAN, A.M., 


President, University of Minnesota 


For Nature Seny 
ANNA BOTSFORD COMSTOCK 
Assistant Professor of Nature Study, 
Cornell University 
For Botour 
—_ = RLE COULTER, A.M., 


Head of Department of Botany, 
University of Chicago 
For Catholic Subjects 
REV. PETER GUILDAY, Ph. D. 
— Professor of Church His- 
ory, 
Catholic University of America 
For Chemistry 
LAUDER WILLIAM JONES, Ph.D. 
Professor of Chemistry, Princeton 
University 


For American Literature 
bets LYON PHELPS, A.M., 


Professor of English Language and 
Literature, Yale University 


For Geology 
a. . SALISBURY, A.M., 


Dean of Department of Geology, 
University of Chicago 


For Zoology 
CHARLES PETER SIGERFOOS, 


Professor of Zoology, University of 
Minnesota 


Ill. 


Please send me, FREE OF ALL CHARGE, = poner a jeer I 
To ‘ompton's Pi 
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THE ROOSEVELT JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL 


Erie, Pa. 

Plans have been approved and highly com- 
mended by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion at Harrisburg, for the Roosevelt Junior 
high school of Erie. These plans were drawn 
by W. W. Myers, Supervising Architect of the 
School District of the City of Erie. 

This high school built on the two-floor plan 
will have a capacity of over 1,000 pupils. The 
building will contain two general science lab- 
oratories, two domestic art rooms, two gen- 
eral shops, a bookkeeping room, typewriting 
room, art room, and a study hall with capacity 
of 80, in addition to the general academic class- 
rooms. It will also provide gymnasium facili- 
ties and an auditorium with a capacity of ap- 
proximately 1,050. General dimensions over all 
are 204 x 305 feet. It contains ample dress- 
ing rooms for visiting teams and for the hous- 
ing of the lockers for the pupils in the build- 
ing. One feature will be a branch of the pub- 
lic library. 


The building is of the plain box shape, en- 
closed court type, without basement. The ex- 
terior is practically without ornament except 
at the main entrance, which is emphasized by 
a simple, plain treatment in stone. The bal- 
ance is entrusted to the purity of line and 
mass enriched by the texture of the brick- 
work and intensified by its simplicity and sin- 
cerity of purpose. Well lighted corridors on 
each floor extend around the building forming 
a continuous and unbroken line of travel to 
each and every department. There are five 


entrances and exits on the first floor directly 
connected with corridors and four well lighted 
stairways ¢onveniently located. 








This building will be erected upon a part 
of the site of the athletic field, containing a 
football field, baseball diamond, tennis courts, 
a fine cinder track, a grandstand seating 1,200, 
bleachers seating 600, and provision has been 
made in the budget for the erection of other 
bleachers seating 2,000 people. Shower baths 
and dressing rooms are provided for the home 
teams and visiting teams within the school and 
adjacent to the field. 

Bids will be advertised for at once, and con- 
struction started shortly. It is estimated that 
the building will cost approximately $450,000. 
While Erie has five buildings used in part or 
in whole as Junior High Schools, and while 
all pupils are given Junior High instruction, 
in the 7, 8 and 9 grades, this is the first school 
building built exclusively for Junior high 
school purposes. It will be ready for occu- 
pancy in September, 1923. 





ENGELHARDT PRAISES REGISTER 

Nickolaus L. Engelhardt, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Columbia University, wrote the follow- 
ing letter to W. M. Denison, Director Bureau 
of Attendance, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion: It was a very great pleasure to review 
your new Register and discover what a splen- 
did piece of work you and your department had 
done. I am quite familiar with State Regis- 
ters, but feel that this is a very distinct ad- 
vance on anything that has been produced up 
to date. It will be a high mark for some time 
for other states to try to reach. 





A man is relieved and gay when he has put 
his heart into his work and done his best; but 
what he has said or done otherwise shall give 
him no peace.—Emerson. 
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PENNSYLVANIA STATE MODERN LAN- 
GUAGE ASSOCIATION 


With the new school year the Pennsylva- 
nia State Modern Language Association is 
conducting an energetic campaign for affili- 
ation with the National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers, which publishes the Mod- 
ern Language Journal. Recognition is con- 
tingent upon the number of members of the 
Association who are subscribers to the Journal. 
In order to make the Journal known to Penn- 
sylvania teachers who are not familiar with it, 
or who do not realize what a vital aid it may 
be to any teacher of modern languages who 
wishes to keep posted on the progress of his 
profession, the Business Manager has put in 
the hands of the secretary of the State As- 
sociation, Prof. W. H. Shelton, University of 
Pittsburgh, a number of copies of the Journal, 
which will be sent gratis, upon receipt of three 
cents for postage. Members of the Association 
who have previously paid for their subscrip- 
tion at the rate of $2 can secure it for $1.75 
when paid through the secretary. Those who 
have not yet joined the Association will re- 
ceive both membership and the subscription 
for $2.75. It is hoped that the double incen- 
tive of saving and pride in assuring our own 
Association the recognition that it deserves 
will lead to the enrollment of many new mem- 
bers. 

The forthcoming Bulletin of the Association 
will be sent to members only. However, the 
secretary still has a considerable supply of 
the earlier numbers of the present volume, 
which will be gladly sent upon request. 





MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF 
PITTSBURGH 

At its final meeting of the year, May 27, 
the Modern Language Association of Pitts- 
burgh voted unanimously to continue its prac- 
tice of holding monthly meetings during the 
coming school year. It was also voted to make 
the luncheon a regular part of the program, 
and the officers were directed to prepare a year 
book in which the dates of the meetings and 
the leading numbers on the program should 
be announced. 

The officers elected for the new year were: 
President, Felix Castaldo, South High School; 
Vice President, Helen H. Faris, Wilkinsburg 
High School; Secretary-Treasurer, Olga E. 
Solberg, Allegheny High School; Council, W. 
H. Shelton, University of Pittsburgh. 
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ENGLISH TEACHERS ORGANIZE 

In an effort to secure greater co-operation 
and to rationalize the aims in the teaching of 
English an initial meeting, partly for organi- 
zation and partly for program, of all the Eng- 
lish teachers of Western Pennsylvania was 
held May 20, 1922, at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. At this meeting Percival Hunt of the 
University spoke on “What Preparation in 
English the College Teacher Expects,” and 
Anne C. Campbell of the South high school, 
Pittsburgh, on “The Professional Spirit in 
Organization.” A’ constitution was then 
adopted and a Board of twelve directors chosen. 
At a meeting of the directors, June 10, Elmer 
Kenyon, Schenley high school, was chosen 
President, Ralph Blakesley, Allegheny high 
school, Vice President and Rose Brown, Lati- 
mer Junior high school, Secretary and Treas- 
urer. 

Any one in Western Pennsylvania teaching 
or supervising the work of teaching English 
or whose interests are concerned with English 
work is eligible for membership in the Asso- 
ciation. 

ADA C. Park, Secretary, 
64 Waldorf St., Pittsburgh 





COMMERCIAL CONTEST 

The Inter-County Commercial Contest will 
be held at the Commercial Teacher Training 
Department, State Normal School, Indiana, 
Pa., in May, 1923. 

Plans are under way to make the Contest 
more inclusive than ever before. It is hoped 
that a satisfactory basis: may be formulated 
for including the subjects of shorthand, type- 
writing and rapid calculations, at least, in the 
program. Other commercial subjects may be 
added if the committee deems it advisable. 

Each county is to hold a preliminary con- 
test among its high schools in the early spring, 
to choose contestants for the Final Inter- 
County Contest at Indiana. Every county in 
the State should participate. Students should 
have the opportunity to begin training soon. 

All commercial teachers and supervisors, in- 
terested in the movement, should communi- 
cate at once with G. G. Hill, Director, Com- 
mercial Teacher Training Department, State 
Normal School, Indiana, Pa. 

The success of the commercial education 
program in the State depends upon the active 
support of every live-wire commercial teacher. 
Let each teacher see that his stars be given 
an opportunity to shine! 
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RURAL SCHOOL TWO-FOOT LIBRARY 

The librarians and teachers of the United 
States at the recent conferences of the Ameri- 
can Library Association and the National Edu- 
cation Association selected by ballot a two- 
foot shelf for a country school, comprising 25 
books for children in grades one to eight. 

“Little Women” by Louisa M. Alcott comes 
first on the list chosen by librarians and first 
on the list. chosen by teachers. Following this 
on both lists were “Alice in Wonderland” and 
“Through the Looking Glass” by Lewis Car- 
roll, “Robinson Crusoe” by Defoe, “Tom Saw- 
yer” by Mark Twain and “Treasure Island” 
by Stevenson. 

The other books which appear on the joint 
list are: 


Nicolay—Boys’ Life of Abraham Lincoln. 
Kipling—Jungle Book. 
Andersen—Fairy Tales. 
ZEsop’s Fables. 
Pyle—Merry Adventures of Robin Hood. 
Stevenson—Child’s Garden of Verses. 
Lamb—tTales from Shakespeare. 
Arabian Nights. 
Malory—Boys’ King Arthur. 
Van Loon—Story of Mankind. 
Wiggin—Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. 
Stevenson, Burton E.—Home Book of Verse 
for Young Folks. 
Dickens—Christmas Carol. 
Irving—Rip Van Winkle. 
Mother Goose. 
Dodge—Hans Brinker. 
Hagedorn—Boys’ Life of Theodore Roosevelt. 
Hawthorne—Wonderbook. 
Seton—Wild Animals I have Known. 
Spyri—Heidi. 
Three books selected by the teachers but not 
included on the combined list were: 
Riis—The Making of an American. 
Baldwin—Fifty Famous Stories. 
Eggleston—Stories of Great Americans. 
Three books selected by librarians and not 
included on the joint list were: 
Dickens—David Copperfield. 
Grimm—Household Stories. 
Wyss—Swiss Family Robinson. 





PHILADELPHIA AND VOLSTEADISM 

Harry M. Chalfont, Editor, Pennsylvania 
Anti-Saloon League, 1022-24 Stock Exchange 
Building, Philadelphia, has issued a bulletin 
showing the disappearance of the saloon from 
the heart of Philadelphia. In 1916, more than 
80 saloons and liquor stores flourished within 
500 yards of City Hall, but today the young 
business man omits his noon-day cocktail, and 
takes home in the evening more money and 
less headache. 

The beginner is not beginning. His oppor- 
tunities are few and hazardous. A constant 


decrease in recruits for the drunkard army 
is certain. 

The odor of flowing booze has disappeared 
on the highway, thereby saving the brother 
who wanted to quit but was weak. 

Madam Aristocrat no longer secretly stocks 
up her cellar at the wholesale grocery. 

Philadelphia has been drunk for over two 
hundred years, but even at City Hall there 
are many unmistakable evidences of conva- 
lescence. 

It has not been many years since the heart 
of the city was infested with bums begging 
coin to buy more drink. ‘'o meet one such in 
these days is a rare experience. 

In 1916 the drunken man was a common 
sight at any hour of the day in the heart of 
the city. Today such a sight is sufficiently 
novel to attract a crowd. 

Victory for the Wine and Beer program 
means Nullification of the Censtitution and 
Restitution of the Old Conditions. 





DICKINSON COLLEGE DRIVE 


The Board of Trustees of Dickinson College, 
under the direction of the Department of Fi- 
nance of the Board of Education of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, is conducting a cam- 
paign for $1,250,000. Five annual confer- 
ences, namely, Baltimore, Central Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Philadelphia and Wilming- 
ton are co-operating in this campaign and 
the General Education Board of New York has 
offered $150,000 toward a minimum of $450,- 
000 to be set aside as endowment. The cam- 
paign will close Nov. 8, 1922. 

Last year the enrollment was 468. The 
number of Alumni is 3,069. More than half its 
living male graduates are preachers and teach- 
ers. The large public service which Dickinson 
has rendered the past 139 years, its present 
leader, President James H. Morgan, and the 
sponsoring Bishops Joseph F. Berry and Wil- 
liam F. McDowell merit the hearty and sub- 
stantial support of this movement to increase 
the effectiveness of the college. 





THE Denoyer-Geppert Company has issued 
two new illustrated catalogs, No. 8, 240 pp. 
deals with maps for effective geography and 
history teaching; No. 3-B, 127 pp. deals with 
charts, models, manikins, microscopes and ac- 
cessories for teaching the biological sciences. 
The preparation of these catalogs involved an 
expenditure of over $15,000. Free copies may 
be had by addressing this Company at 5235 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 
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THE AVALON WAY 


In order to prevent the movement of teach- 
ers into the city of Pittsburgh because of bet- 
ter salaries, the Avalon School Board set 
maximum salaries of $1,800 and $2,400 for 
elementary and high school teachers, respec- 
tively, and pay on a ten-months basis for nine 
and a half months of actual teaching. Dur- 
ing the week preceding the opening of schools, 
teachers visit the homes of the pupils whom 
they expect to have under their direction, and 
at the close of the year remain for a week in 
order to complete their records satisfactorily. 


“The most recent addition which has been 
made to records, which teachers sometimes 
think are designed for the sole purpose of 
trying their patience,” writes Principal S. 
Todd Perley, “is an individual file. This file 
is a 9 x 12 folder which contains the element- 
ary attendance and scholarship record of, the 
child with a tabulation of the scores made in 
the various standard tests.” 


That the Avalon plan works is attested by 
the facts that last year there were no new 
teachers in the grades and but three new ones 
in the high school, and that this year there 
is a turnover of but two in the grades, one of 
whom retired, and two in the high school. 





FIRST FAMILIES OF AMERICA 
The A. N. Marquis & Company, Chicago, 


publishers of “Who’s Who in America,” Vol- - 


ume 12 of which is just off the press, are now 
compiling an abridged compendium of Ameri- 
can Genealogy which will comprise the, “es- 
sence” of the hundreds of genealogies now in 
existence, and will record the salient facts per- 
taining to the living descendants of those 
Americans whose names are indelibly inter- 
woven with the history and progress of the 
United States. They plan to present, in one 
volume, genealogical and other data pertaining 
to those families which, by virtue of honorable 
lineage, established position and achievements 
worthy of their forebears are the recognized 
“first families” in their respective communi- 
ties. 


The work is based on the cardinal principle 
of discrimination in the selection of names. 
Eligibility is the sole requisite for admission 
to its pages. No name was ever included in 
“Who’s Who” for a cash consideration or per- 
sonal influence and the same standards will 
be maintained in “First Families.” 


A NOTABLE ENCYCLOPEDIA 

Now that the new educational methods have 
so broadened the scope of school courses that 
the rigid barriers between subjects have in 
great measure broken down, much additional 
responsibility devolves upon the classroom 
teachers. They must provide their pupils with 
a far wider range of accurate information than 
ever before. Geography raises industrial and 
economic questions, history brings up prob- 
lems in civics, nature study leads to agricul- 
ture, almost every topic shades off in differ- 
ent directions, and it is practically impossible 
to foresee the questions that an alert class will 
raise. 

Progressive teachers are demanding books 
which provide in “teachable” form the mate- 
rial to meet these new conditions. Hence it 
seems pertinent to call attention again to a 
new publication—Compton’s Pictured Ency- 
clopedia, admirably suited to this purpose, a 
review of which appeared in the June JOURNAL. 

High praise of the work has come from 
such men as William B. Owen, president of 
the National Education Association and prin- 
cipal of the Chicago Normal College; F. E. 
Spaulding, head of the Department of Educa- 
tion of Yale University; George D. Strayer of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
other leaders in education. Perhaps the com- 
ment of J. W. Searson, English Department, 
Nebraska University, sums up the case as well 
as any. He writes: 

“Accuracy, the resistless human interest ap- 
peal, and editorial perfection are combined to 
make this set distinctive, directly educational 
and invaluable in every home and in every 
schoolroom. The wealth and artistic beauty of 
illustrative material, the richness and breadth 
of facts presented and the superb skill with 
which fundamental facts are given resistless 
charm for children and adults combine to make 
this set a real miracle among current educa- 
tional creations.” 


The outstanding feature of Compton’s Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia is that the articles are 
written in the spirit and manner which a 
good teacher uses in presenting subjects. The 
educational motive permeates the style and 
the arrangement of the text. The essentials 
of each topic stand out, the relations between 
topics are emphasized, abstract definitions are 
made clear by concrete examples, significant 
narratives and anecdotes illuminate biography 
and history—at each step the test of everyday 
human experience is applied. 

It is published by F. E. Compton & Company, 
Chicago. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Twenty-one states and three foreign coun- 
tries were represented in the record-breaking 
summer session enrollment at the Pennsylvania 
State College last summer, yet of the total of 
2,735, only 84 hail from outside of Pennsyl- 
vania. Approximately 97% are residents of 
the Commonwealth, the majority being public 
school teachers who took summer work in order 
to qualify under the new provisions for teach- 
ers as established by the State Department of 
Public Instruction. Every county in Pennsyl- 
vania was represented except Pike. 


Superintendent’s Week 

During the last week of the summer school, 
August 14-18, 150 superintendents met at State 
College for a full week’s work. The programs 
consisted of conferences with members of the 
State Department of Public Instruction, re- 
ports by members of the group, a conference of 
superintendents, directors and bookmen, and 
addresses by imported speakers, notably 
Ernest C. Hartwell of Buffalo, N. Y., and J. 
Franklin Brown, Editor, the Macmillan Com- 
pany. (See cut of group above.) 

Mr. Carmon Ross, Doylestown, presented 
his report on the County Institute which pro- 
voked much spirited discussion and the ap- 
pointment of a committee to consider questions 
growing out of the discussion of the report. 
The report of this committee is as follows: 


The conference commends the efforts of Mr. 
Carmon Ross in his thorough study of the 
county institutes of the State. While the con- 
ference cannot agree with him in all his find- 
ings we welcome constructive criticism from 
whatever source. 


We believe the county institute has been a 
very important factor in the development of 
the educational system of the State. 

Therefore, it is the sense of this conference 
that the county institute for teachers be con- 
tinued as required by law. It is, however, 
recommended that efforts be made to render 
this important factor in the Pennsylvania 
school system more effective. To this end the 
conference of superintendents recommends 
that those responsible for the planning and 
management of the institute endeavor to se- 
cure a greater participation of teachers in in- 
stitute activities. It is also recommended that 
where possible departmental work be extended 
to suit the local needs of the communities to 
be served until such a time as the training 
schools of the State adequately meet the pro- 
fessional needs of the teachers. It is also 
recommended that efforts be made in this con- 
nection to bring to the attention of teachers 
the results of practical educational research 
and investigation and to acquaint them with 
new movements in education. It is also re- 
commended that inasmuch as the county in- 
stitute is one of the most important conven- 
tions held in the county, one in which the pub- 
lic is, or can be made, intensely interested that 
those responsible for the management of the 
institute cause a definite schedule of speakers 
and topics to be printed in the newspapers of 
the county prior to the week of the annual 
teachers’ institute. 

We also recommend that legiglation be en- 




















acted to make permissive the combining of 
small counties for institute purposes. 

We voice our appreciation of the efforts of 
the State Department of Public Instruction 
to secure information concerning the persons 
best qualified to render efficient service in the 
institutes of the State and to make such infor- 
mation available to those who are charged with 
the responsibility of preparing institute pro- 
grams and that this service be extended. 

We desire further to express our most sin- 
cere gratitude to the management of the State 
College Summer School for the extreme cour- 
tesy shown us during the week and for the 
stimulating program arranged for us. We ap- 
preciate fully all that has been so efficiently 
done for our comfort and enlightenment. 

Signed: C. E. Dickey, W. G. Dugan, Clyde 
Saylor, C. W. Lillibridge, C. E. Plasterer, J. O. 
Kretchman, Wm. W. Evans, J. A. Morrow, A. 
P. Mylin. 

At the close of the conference Friday, Aug- 
ust 18, the superintendents adopted the fol- 


lowing resolutions: 


1. Samuel Hamilton 

Whereas, it has pleased an All-Wise Provi- 
dence to call to his final reward Dr. Samuel 
Hamilton who for thirty-six years served as 
the efficient Superintendent of the schools of 
Allegheny County and who during this long 
period was the trusted, wise and beloved leader 
of the County Superintendents of Pennsylva- 
nia, serving not only his county, but the whole 
state in the formulating and advocacy of its 
educational policies and of much of the pro- 
gressive school legislation enacted during this 
period, we the County Superintendents in con- 
vention assembled at State College hereby 
adopt the following memorial: 


Samuel Hamilton was a Christian gentleman 
of the highest type; he was a scholar of rare 
ability; he had a genius for organization and 
he was exceptional in his sympathy and com- 
mon sense. . Notwithstanding his great natural 
ability and scholastic attainments, he was a 
man of singular modesty and unaffected sim- 
plicity. 

His professional zeal was unsurpassed; he 
was a man of tremendous energy who always 
made careful preparation for any task he un- 
dertook. His unfailing courtesy and kindly 
manner will ever be cherished in the memory 
of those who knew him. As superintendents we 
feel keenly the loss of a sincere friend to 
whom the humblest member of our profession 
might confidently go for sound advice and wise 
counsel. It seemed to us that honesty and per- 
severance were the basic qualities of his char- 
acter. He was a model for us all in his high 
ideals, his endurance of hardships and his 
patience; and even during the long years of 
his serious affliction, he was always at his place 
and as cheerful and optimistic as though he 
were enjoying the best of health. 
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Although he has passed on, he still lives. 
The splendid influence he brought into the 
world through his work as a superintendent, 
through his great number of public addresses 
and his published works will go on forever. 
The personal example of his great and useful 
life will continue to be an inspiration to all 
who were so fortunate as to enjoy the high 
privilege of associating with such a rare per- 
sonality. . 


2. Daniel Fleisher 


Daniel Fleisher was born in Perry County, 
Pa., in 1852 and died January 2, 1922, in Al- 
toona, Pa., while attending the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association. 

During his career as an educator, he was 
Principal of the schools of Troy, Pa., Super- 
intendent of the schools of Columbia Borough, 
Pa. and County Superintendent of Lancaster 
County, which position he occupied at the time 
of his death. During his long service as 
County Superintendent, he left a lasting im- 
pression for good and noble living upon the 
minds of the many thousands of young people 
with whom he came in contact. 

He was a man of the finest type of Christian 
character, dearly beloved and most highly hon- 
ored by all who knew him. In his family life, 
he was a devoted husband and an affectionate 
father. 

He was a graduate of Pennsylvania College, 
Gettysburg, Pa., from which institution he 
later received his doctor’s degree. He was a 
man of rare judgment, whose advice on edu- 
cational problems was eagerly sought by his 
teachers and directors. 

Be it resolved, That in the death of Daniel 
Fleisher, late County Superintendent of Lan- 
caster County, the educational interests of the 
state lost a wise counsellor and an efficient 
administrator, and the county superintendency 
a sincere friend and a conscientious and highly 
skillful co-worker. 


3. William T. Clarke 

Whereas, it has pleased the Almighty to re- 
move from our midst, our esteemed friend and 
co-worker, William T. Clarke, who for many 
years has occupied a prominent rank as an 
educator, maintaining under all circumstances 
a character untarnished and a_ reputation 
above reproach, 

Therefore, Resolved, That in the death of 
Mr. Clarke we have sustained the loss of a 
friend whose fellowship it was an honor and 
a pleasure to enjoy; that we bear willing testi- 
mony to his many virtues, to his influence as 
an educator, to his unquestioned probity and 
stainless life; that we offer to his bereaved 
family and mourning friends, over whom sor- 
row has hung her sable mantle, our heart-felt 
condolence, and pray that God in his Infinite 
goodness may sustain their burdened hearts. 


Book Men’s Conference 
At the close of the conference of superin- 
tendents, directors and bookmen the following 
resolutions were adopted: 
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We, the representatives of the Book Men’s 
League, the County and District Superinten- 
dents, the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation and the State School Directors’ As- 
sociation in convention assembled at State 
College do hereby affirm the following prop- 
ositions: 


1. We commend the authorities of the State 
College Summer School for arranging a con- 
ference of school officials and teachers with the 
representatives of educational publishing com- 
panies because of our common interests in the 
welfare of the children. 


2. We realize the necessity of considering 
the selection of text books and materials used 
in education from the broadest possible stand- 
point and in its various aspects. 


8. We wish to express our appreciation of 
the mutual relationship and spirit of co-oper- 
ation that exists between the school officials 
and representatives of companies engaged in 
supplying educational materials for use in the 
public schools. 


4. We commend the straightforward pres- 
entations to which we have listened this after- 
noon. The speakers have recognized the prob- 
lems involved in the selection of textbooks and 
teaching materials and have attacked those 
problems frankly and fearlessly. They have 
recognized the professional work on a high 
plane of the majority of school men and school 
bookmen and they have pointed out certain un- 
ethical procedures which cannot be too severely 
condemned. The papers presented contain ma- 
terial on which to base a code of ethics for 
the selection of textbooks and teaching ma- 
terials. We recommend that the papers be 
published and that the Chairman appoint a 
committee of this body to study the papers and 
the whole question involved and report at the 
Bethlehem meeting. 





SCHOOL LIBRARY MANUAL 

The Department of Public Instruction has 
just issued a School Library Manual for Ele- 
mentary Schools. Among the illustrations is 
a floor plan showing a classroom transformed 
into an elementary school library. The bulle- 
tin contains a list of reference books recom- 
mended for first purchase as a nucleus of a 
reference collection, and classified lists of books 
under the following headings: 


Ethics and Manners, Mythology, Civics, Folk 
and Fairy Tales, Science, Mathematics, As- 
tronomy, Electricity, Chemistry, Minerals, 
Botany, Trees, Animals, Vocational Guidance, 
Inventions and Occupations, Hygiene, Mechan- 
ics, Agriculture, Gardening, Home Economics, 
Handicrafts, Fine Arts, Music, Games and 
Sports, Plays, Special Days, Poetry, Adap- 
tations of Homer and Virgil, Geography and 
Travel, Flags, History, Biography and Gen- 
eral Books, classified for grades 1 to 8 


A simplified table of classification for small 
school libraries based on the Dewey Decimal 
System will greatly assist the busy teacher in 
making her books instantly available. A list 
of helps for school libraries provided by State 
organizations and an index of publishers with 
addresses make this manual a valuable publi- 
cation. It is the work of Adeline B. Zachert, 
Director of School Libraries. 





EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 

Ninth Recreation Congress, Oct. 9-12, Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City. For infor- 
mation, write the Recreation Congress Com- 
mittee, 1 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 

The American Dietetic Association will hold 
its fifth annual meeting in Washington, D. C., 
October 16-18, with headquarters at the New 
Willard Hotel. 

Second Annual Meeting, Pennsylvania As- 
sociation of Deans of Women, Harrisburg, 
Nov. 8 and 4. Chairman, Thyrsa W. Amos, 
University of Pittsburgh. 

Fourth Educational Congress and American 
Civic Association, Nov. 9 and 10, (tentative 
date), Harrisburg. 

Education Association of Western Pennsyl- 
vania and Pittsburgh Institute, December 1 
and 2, Pittsburgh. President, Mrs. Alice M. 
Carmalt, University of Pittsburgh. 

American Education Week, Dec. 3-9, Ameri- 
can Legion, N. E. A. and U. S. Bureau of 
Education. 

Annual meeting of the P. S. E. A., Dec. 27- 
29, Bethlehem. President, H. W. Dodd, Al- 
lentown. 

Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., 
Feb. 25-Mar. 1, 1923, Chicago. President, J. 
H. Beveridge, Omaha, Neb. 

National Education Associationy July, 1923, 
Oakland-San Francisco. President, Wm. D. 
Owen, Chicago, III. 





OPPORTUNITIES 
The U. S. Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C., calls for the following: 


Reconstruction aides and assistants in occu- 
pational theraphy and physiotheraphy in con- 
nection with the rehabilitation of disabled sol- 
diers, sailors and marines. Both men and 
‘women are needed. 

Asst. Plant Introducer, $2,040-$2,500. Oct. 4. 

Asst. Observer in Meteorology, $1,080. Oct. 
4, Dec. 6. 

Rehabilitation Asst., $1,800-$2,400. 

Junior Aeronautical Engineer, $1,500. Oct. 4. 

Computer, Coast and Geodetic Survey, $1,- 
400-$2,000. Oct. 4, Dec. 6. 

















lata 
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VACATION WORK 


In response to the request of the University 
of Pittsburgh, Fred Engelhardt gave a course 
in Educational Administration. He had as 
collaborators in this course, Hubert Eicher, 
who covered the “School Plant” and J. N. Rule, 
the High School. A. W. Castle gave a course 
in Americanization. 

The University of Pennsylvania drew upon 
the following for courses: E. E. Bach, A. W. 
Castle and Stella W. Jones, in Americaniza- 
tion; J. A. Foberg—Mathematics. 

Hollis Dann organized and directed the 
School for Music Supervisors at West Chester. 
His assistants, Selma Konold and Clara San- 
ford, gave courses at this school. 

At State College, J. L. Barnard gave courses 
in Social Studies; Erna Grassmuck, in Geog- 
raphy; Katharine Pritchett and Miss Stanley, 
in Nutrition and School Nursing; Harold Hol- 
brook, in Guidance; Owen D. Evans, in Con- 
tinuation School work; E. E. Bach and A. W. 
Castle and Stella M. Jones, in Americaniza- 
tion work. 

A course in Speech Correction was conducted 
at Lehigh University by Helen M. Peppard. 

Calls came from States other than Pennsyl- 
vania: Columbia drafted J. N. Glass, who gave 
a course in Junior High Schools; and Francis 
N. Maxfield, who conducted classes in Special 
Education. 

New York University called upon C. H. 
Keene to give courses in Physical Education 
and School Hygiene. 

Lee L. Driver was asked to serve in several 
States. He gave courses in Educational Ad- 
ministration at Colorado State College for 
Teachers, University of Louisiana, North Caro- 
lina State College for Women, North Carolina 
State University and the Castine, Maine, State 
Normal School. 

Nor was the work of Department members 
confined to giving courses. A number took 
courses either leading to degrees or for gen- 
eral self improvement. 

Jonas E. Wagner, Administration Bureau, 
took a course in Administration at Columbia; 
Miss Lewis, a course in Accounting at the 
Pierce Commercial School; Adeline B. Zachert, 
a course in Library work at the University of 
Wisconsin; E. E. Bach, a course in Sociology 
at Temple University. 

Mildred Fischer of the Attendance Bureau 
took courses in Measurements, Psychology and 


Physical Education at the Denver University 
and Edna M. Kugler, assistant to Dr. Max- 
field, spent the summer at the Vineland Train- 
ing School. 

Mary M. Hefferman and Helena McCray of 
the Health Department took advanced courses 
in Health Education at Harvard and Columbia 
University, respectively. 

Henry Klonower of the Teacher Bureau en- 
rolled in the City School Administration course 
at Columbia. 

From the Vocational Bureau, Helen Dodge 
completed work for her A. M. degree at Co- 
lumbia University; Mrs. Anna C. Green com- 
pleted work for her B. S. degree at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh; W. P. Loomis and J. D. 
Blackwell took work toward an A. M. Degree at 
Columbia University; and H. S. Fetterolf, a 
special course in Agriculture at State College. 

Orton Lowe, Director of English, spent his 
vacation in England taking courses in English 
at Oxford University. 





BASKETBALL 
Girls’ Rules vs. Boys’ Rules 

There is a growing conviction among teach- 
ers of physical education that it is not wise 
to allow girls to play basketball under boys’ 
rules. 

The game played under boys’ rules is very 
much more strenuous in character and there- 
fore is not as well adapted to girls as is their 
own form of the game. 

The Bureau of Health Education of the State 
Department of Public Instruction suggests 
that wherever possible, instructors should 
teach their teams of girls to play under girls’ 
rules. They will find that when thoroughly 
learned, this game will furnish enough action, 
exercise and excitement to satisfy the most 
active. 





ARBOR AND BIRD DAYS 

Governor William C. Sproul has designated 
Friday, October 27 as the Fall Arbor Day and 
Bird Day. As October 27 is the anniversary 
of the birth of the late Colonel Theodore 
Roosevelt, the schools are requested to observe 
the day as Roosevelt Day as well. 

A suitable program for the proper observ- 
ance of the day is being prepared by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction and will be 
forwarded to the schools of the state in due 
time. 
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EXTENSION WORK IN MUSIC 
An excellent opportunity for Pennsylvania 
teachers to get practical training in music, 
and at the same time receive Normal School 
credit, is offered by the State Normal Schools, 
in all parts of the state, by means of extension 
courses. Wherever twenty or more teachers 
desire training in music, an instructor will be 
provided by the Normal Schoo! in the district, 
to conduct a thirty-hour course at the time and 
place chosen by the class. Classes of rural 
teachers, especially teachers of 
schools, will be greatly benefited by these 
courses in music. They are quite as useful for 
teachers in city systems. Detailed information 
concerning the courses may be obtained of the 
Normal School Principal or of the Director of 

Music, Department of Public Instruction. 





RURAL LIFE CONFERENCE 

Seventy communities in 42 counties in the 
State were represented at the tenth annual 
conference on vocational agricultural educa- 
tion held at State College, Aug. 21-23. Over 
100 schoolmen were present, including direc- 
tors of rural community vocational schools, 
supervisors of vocational agriculture, members 
of the rural life department of Penn State 
and members of the vocational bureau of the 
State Department of Public Instruction. Many 
wives, not to be outdone by their husbands, 
organized their own association and met daily. 

Home project work was one of the most im- 
portant problems considered. Last year 1,420 
boys produced projects valued at $136,512, 
with a profit of $60,404, plus $15,211 labor 
return. Recommendations were made by a 
committee headed by C. J. Kell of Greensburg, 
County vocational supervisor of Westmoreland 
County, to the effect that the economic phase 
be emphasized more strongly. He said, “Even 
in this modern age a large percentage of farm 
boys are working from sun-up to sun-down 
for a place to eat and sleep. That which they 
earn in excess of their keep is credited to their 
fathers’ bank accounts to buy more land and 
equipment to make more work for the boys. 
If the home project is to be successful, the 
father must be open-minded toward it and 
allow the boy full direction and all profits.” 

Part-time instruction or short courses on 
such phases of farm work as tractor opera- 
tion, farm accounts, orchard sprays and spray- 
ing, dairy feeding methods received much at- 
tention. J. D. Blackwell reported 524 farm- 
ers enrolled in 12 such courses last year, the 


average course being two meetings a week for 
seven weeks. Plans were perfected for the 
boys’ agricultural judging contests at the State 
Farm Products Show at Harrisburg, Jan. 24. 

Dean R. L. Watts of the school of agriculture 
urged the all-round development of the boys 
in the vocational schools, training them equal- 
ly well in each of the seven fundamentals: 
health, command of the fundamental proc- 
esses, worthy home-membership, vocation, 
citizenship, worthy use of leisure and ethical 


one-room + character. 





TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 

The Teacher Bureau of the Department of 
Public Instruction has received over 1,800 re- 
quests for teachers. It has a reserve list of 
men and women available for larger fields of 
service. During the past year it has placed 
many principals. Four hundred and eighty 
teachers have secured positions through the 
Placement Service, whose aggregate salaries 
amount to $812,430. On the basis of the usual 
registration fee and percentage charge, the 
Placement Service has saved the teachers of 
Pennsylvania $53,996. This has indirectly 
benefited the school districts as salary adjust- 
ments frequently involve agency charge. A 
system of co-ordination between appoint- 
ment bureaus in the various teacher training 
institutions and the office of the Placement 
Service effects the widest interchange of can- 
didates. Strategically located in the central 
part of the State the Bureau serves as a clear- 
ing house. By use of the telegraph and long 
distance telephone, teachers have been found 
and located in less than 24 hours. 





SCHOOL BOARD REMOVED 

Because the school board of Jefferson Town- 
ship, Greene County, had failed to perform its 
duties in connection with the maintenance of 
a Joint School established by the school dis- 
tricts of Jefferson Township and Jefferson 
Borough, Judge J. W. Ray of the County Court 
made an order on Aug. 31, removing Joseph 
W.. Stewart, C. D. Sprowls, John Riggle, 
Charles Stilwell and Emma Love and ap- 
pointed to fill the vacancies Tressa Horner, 
R. M. Gwynne, R. L. Denny, Elva Staggers’ 
and F. F. Randolph. 

In reviewing the testimony Judge Ray de- 
clared that it had been shown that the accused 
members had entered upon a course of sys- 
tematic refusal and neglect to carry out in 
good faith the agreement of the two boards. 



































CHILD ACCOUNTING 


In the Fall of 1920 during the Educational 
Congress the Director of the State Attendance 
Bureau made the following statements: 

We teachers and school men have been de- 
ceiving ourselves. We have been rejoicing in 
the semblance and not in the substance of the 
essential factors of school attendance. Our 
entire attention has been focused upon a high 
per cent of attendance, while the really essen- 
tial elements entering into a proper determina- 
tion of attendance conditions have been largely 
ignored. 


We must shift our viewpoint. We must 
look upon school attendance as a serious prob- 
lem of child accounting, not merely as a leger- 
de-main process whereby in some mysterious 
and uncanny way we can maintain a 99 per 
cent attendance with only a 50 per cent ac- 
counting of the entire school time of all the 
children of school age in the district. 

In accordance with this idea the Bureau 
of School Attendance of the Department of 
Public Instruction inaugurated a plan for re- 
ducing school attendance to a problem of child 
accounting. The first step in this program was 
the announcement by the State Superintendent 
of the seven State regulations controlling the 
dropping of a child’s name from the roll. These 
regulations are as follows: 


No child shall be counted as not belonging 
to school unless upon investigation by the local 
attendance bureau or the proper school official 
it shall be found that the child 

1. Is deceased. 2. Has moved from the dis- 
trict. 3. Is enrolled in another school. 4. Is 
legally employed, upon a General Employ- 
ment Certificate or an Exemption Permit. 5. 
Is 16 years of age or over and has withdrawn 
from school. 6. Has been certified by the 
medical inspector as permanently incapacitated 
and not a fit subject for education and train- 
ing. 7. Holds a superintendent’s certificate 
showing the completion of the work of the 
elementary school, resides two miles or more 
from any high school and transportation is not 
provided. 

During the year 1919-20 a monthly attend- 
ance report card was first used in the State 
of Pennsylvania upon which were reported to 
the State Department the attendance or non- 
attendance of children at school and the de- 
gree to which the Compulsory Attendance 
Laws were enforced in the various districts in 
the Commonwealth. To facilitate the work 
of the teachers in carrying out the program 
inaugurated an entirely new Attendance Reg- 
ister, convenient in size and volume, was pre- 
pared and was used for the first time during 
the school year 1921-22. 
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A State Transfer Card was prepared and 
teachers were instructed to forward such a 
card whenever a pupil left one district and 
went to another district to the proper school 
official of the district into which the pupil had 
moved if such official were known; if not, the 
card was to be sent to the State Attendance 
Bureau and would be then forwarded to the 
proper official. Besides the thousands that 
were sent direct by the various districts dur- 
ing last year over 20,000 transfers were 
cleared through the State Attendance Bureau. 

After conferences with superintendents and 
teachers relative to the Attendance Register 
which had been used last year the register was 
revised and simplified. It was distributed to 
superintendents in ample time for distribution 
to the teachers before the opening of the 
schools for the present year. 


The beginning of any system of child ac- 
counting must necessarily be the school census, 
hence the Census Enumeration Book in which 
shall be recorded the names of all children 
between 6 and 16 years of age has been re- 
vised for the present year. A summary of 
enumeration sheet has been added and assign- 
ment sheets have been included. 


After the enumeration has been taken and 
before “the opening of schools the secretary 
of the school board or superintendent is re- 
quired to fill out an assignment sheet for each 
teacher of the district. The assignment sheet 
contains the names of all children appearing 
upon the census assigned to the teacher’s room 
for the ensuing year. After the assignment 
sheet has been received the teacher turns to 
her new Attendance Register and notes on 
page III the heading “Children Assigned, but 
Not Enrolled.” Upon this page she records 
from the assignment sheet the names of all 
children who may be counted as not belonging 
for one of the reasons given under “State 
Regulations.” Upon pages 1 and 23 she re- 
cords all of the remaining names contained 
upon the assignment sheet together with the 
names of any children who may have entered 
the district since the enumeration was taken 
or of any non-resident children who may be at- 
tending her school. This constitutes the teach- 
er’s active roll. 


The Attendance Register is to be kept on 
the basis of the calendar month and not the 
twenty-day school month. 

All absences are divided into two classes; 
excused and unexcused. The definition of an 
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PERFECT ATTENDANCE RECORD 

One of the most remarkable records made 
in this State in attendance was made lgst year 
by the twenty-seven pupils of the eighth grade 
of the East Mauch Chunk Public Schools when 
the entire class closed the year without a single 
pupil’s being absent or tardy. (Cut above.) 

The pupils had resolved at the beginning 
of the year that they would maintain a 100% 
attendance record. It was a hard battle, but 
notwithstanding the obstacles met the class 
reached its goal. One boy attended during the 
time his arm was broken. Another boy had 


five stitches put in his scalp as the result of 
an automobile accident, but was always in 
school on time. Another boy had his leg so 
badly hurt from a fall on the ice that he could 
not take a step six inches long. One girl had 
a felon on her finger and had to carry her arm 
in a sling. Grippe and common ailments were 
not considered sufficient reasons to stay at 
home. One girl was not feeling well one morn- 
ing and her mother thought she had better 
stay at home, but the girl answered, “I would 
rather die than break the record,” and she 
came to school. 








unlawful absence is printed at the top of the 
page of the register and the teachers will apply 
this definition to all unexcused absences, and 
all unexcused absences that come within the 
scope of the definition become unlawful ab- 
sences and are so recorded. 


The Monthly Attendance Report Cards, 
Forms AR1, are bound in the register. One 
to be detached each month and sent to the 
superintendent’s office and then forwarded to 
the Department of Public Instruction. Upon 
the reverse side of the first card in the regis- 
ter are certain items relative to children be- 
tween 8 and 16 years of age who have not 
entered school. This card is to be filled out 


for the first month of school and forwarded 
to the superintendent that the department 
may know the number of children belonging 
to the schools in the State who have not en- 
tered because transportation has not been pro- 
vided. A summary card for the entire year 
is the last card in the register, Form ARIS. 
This card contains two columns; a debit col- 
umn and a credit column. In the debit column 
must appear the number of children charged 
to the school and in the credit column must be 
an equal number of children who are either 
in school at the close of school or have left 
and been counted as not belonging. The total of 
the debit and credit columns must balance. 
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Notes and News 


Accuracy, brevity and clearness are the A B C of journalism 


UNDER the caption “Who Was Who at the 
Boston Meeting,” the Journal of Education 
of August 10 says, “Thomas E. Finegan is gen- 
erally credited with being the outstanding 
figure of the meeting. He was on more pro- 
grams than anyone else and always with 
educational masterfulness and charm of per- 
sonality.” 


ARTHUR G. CRANE, President of the State 
Normal School at Edinboro, Pa., has been 
elected to the Presidency of the University of 
Wyoming at Laramie. Doctor Crane is a 
graduate of Carleton College and has the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy from Columbia. 
During the war he was a Major in the Sani- 
tary Corps. 


JOHN MartTIN THOMAS, President of Penn- 
sylvania State College, is conducting a well- 
organized $2,000,000 emergency building fund 
campaign to provide health, welfare and resi- 
dence units for the students. In the round-up, 
every living matriculant of Penn State is being 
sought. Since 1859, 5,000 men and women en- 
tered and then dropped out before completing 
their courses. 


CARNEGIE Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, announces the appointment of Raymond 
J. Richardson, U. of Penn. B. S. 1914; M. S. 
ibid. 1915, of Reading, Pa., as Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Architecture. The past year he has 
studied abroad on the Henry Gillette Wood- 
man Traveling Fellowship of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 


GrorRGE H. REAvIS, Dean School of Educa- 
tion, University of Pittsburgh, has been ap- 
pointed Dean of the College, succeeding Jno. 
C. Fetterman, who becomes Dean of Men and 
University Examiner of Pitt. 


Simon N. Patton, for nearly 30 years head 
of the department of Political Economy, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, died July 24, 1922 at 
Browns Mills, N. J., at the age of 70. He re- 
tired from Penn in 1918. 


WILLIAM T. SANGER, Executive Secretary, 
Virginia State Teachers Association, has re- 
signed to accept an unsolicited appointment as 
Secretary of the Virginia State Board of Edu- 
cation. 


JOHN BARTON PAYNE, formerly of the U. S. 
Shipping Board, the new head of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, succeeding the late H. P. Davi- 
son of J. Pierpont Morgan and Co., has sailed 
for Europe, to attend a meeting of the Red 
Cross in Paris. 


MARGARET T. MAGUIRE, Principal of the Mc- 
Call School, Philadelphia, spent the summer 
studying the school systems of Central Europe, 
particularly the system of “Europe’s War 
Baby,” the Republic of Czecho-Slovakia. 


DOUGLASS STEWART has succeeded Dr. W. J. 
Holland as director of the Carnegie Museum. 
The latter becomes director emeritus. 


HoMER SAINT-GAUDENS is the recently ap- 
pointed director of fine arts of the Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh. He succeeds John W. 
Batty, who is made director emeritus. 


JUNIOR high schools to the number of 52 
with an attendance of 30,935 were in opera- 
tion in Pennsylvania last year. 


JOHN H. FINLEY advocates making a per- 
manent trust fund of the allied debt to the 
United States to be administered in the in- 
terest of public education. 


SALARY increases totaling four and a quarter 
million dollars have been granted the public 
school teachers and principals of Chicago, 
effective September 1. 


WILLIAM D. LANDIS is the new superinten- 
dent of teacher training at the Keystone State 
Normal School, Kutztown, Pa. The past 17 
years he has been superintendent of schools 
at Northampton. He is succeeded by S. C. 
Frankenfield, formerly principal of the high 
school, Northampton. 


G. P. Jones, formerly principal at Nesco- 
peck, has accepted a position in the senior 
high school of Hazleton as teacher of German 
and history: 


S. M. NeEaGLey, Supervising Principal of 
Leechburg was elected Superintendent of the 
Hanover schools last April but after a com- 
parison of the two positions decided to re- 
main in Leechburg. In a recent automobile 
accident Mr. Neagley had two fingers of his 
right hand broken. 


BECKLEY’S COLLEGE, Harrisburg, has added 
Frank Glenday, C. P. A. of Pittsburgh, as in- 
structor in Public Accounting and Auditing. 


CHARLES H. KEENE, Director Bureau of 
Health Education, Department of Public In- 
struction, was elected secretary of the De- 
partment of Child Hygiene, N. E. A., at the 
Boston meeting. 


CHARLES W. Hunt, formerly of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, is the new Di- 
rector of extramural instruction for the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 


ROLLIN L. CHARLES, associate professor of 
physics at Lehigh University, has been ap- 
pointed head of the department of physics at 
Franklin and Marshall College. 


CARNEGIE Institute of Technology, Pitts- 


‘burgh, has been selected by the U. S. Naval 


Academy at Annapolis to give advanced 
courses in Metallurgy to its graduate officers. 
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The Naval Academy has sent two ordnance 
officers for a full college year of study. 


CHARLEROI approved a bond issue in May of 
$150,000 by a vote of 2 to 1 for a new school 
building. The Board is seriously considering 
the erection of a senior high school building 
to accommodate grades 10, 11 and 12. “If 
this plan is adopted,” writes Supt. Thomas L. 
Pollock, “we shall use our present high school 
building for junior high school purposes.” 


CRAWFORD County is now building three large 
consolidated school buildings in addition to the 
imposing new high school building at Mead- 
ville—one in Bloomfield Twp., one in Rock- 
dale Twp. and one in Sparta-Spartansburg 
joint district. 


THE Altoona branch of the Indiana State 
Normal summer school enrolled over 300 stu- 
dents, 60% of whom had done no previous 
professional work. Only 24 had had the equiva- 
lent of more than three months of professional 
preparation. The need of taking facilities for 
professional training to teachers and prospec- 
tive teachers is evident. Mr. M. J. Walsh of 
Indiana directed the Altoona branch. 


ToDAY 3,800 Americans die, but 6,500 babies 
are born. This year nearly 1,400,000 Ameri- 
cans will die, but 2,400,000 babies will be born. 
The births exceed the deaths by about 1,000,000 
a year. Deaths are necessary to make room 
for newcomers. To get the total of deaths and 
births for the whole world, you have to mul- 
tiply the American figures by at least 20. A 
pretty big organization is humanity, 28,000,000 
dying and 48,000,000 born each year. 


A CONFERENCE of County Superintendents 
and Assistants of Southeastern Pennsylvania 
was held at Reading, September 7 and 8. The 
officers are James J. Bevan, Mauch Chunk, 
President and William A. Strickler, Intervilla, 
Secretary. : 


AMBLER Borough, July 18, by a vote of 7 to 
1 decided to increase her bond issue from $100,- 
000 to $125,000. Supr. Prin. J. M. Fisher ex- 
pects the new high school building to be fin- 
ished by June, 1923. 


NATHAN BEHRIN, in the National Shorthand 
Reporters Association contest, August 24, 1922, 
New London, Conn., won the World’s Short- 
hand Championship by smashing all previous 
records with his new record of a total of only 
19 errors in the three tests for the title at 200, 
240 and 280 words a minute, making an aver- 
age accuracy per cent of 99.5 in a total of 3,610 
words. He uses the Isaac Pitman system. 


LARKSVILLE High School building, originally 
costing $130,000 was engulfed to a depth of 
20 feet by the subsidence of its foundation due 
to sinking of props in the checker, No. 3 vein, 
near Wilkes-Barre, of the Hudson Coal Com- 
pany. 

THE N. E. A. slogan is “A quarter of a 


million permanent members.” The present 
membership is 116,000, the largest of any pro- 
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fessional organization of teachers in the world. 
The next largest is the Teachers Union of 
England and Wales with 115,000 members. 


WHITFoRD H. SHELTON, University of Pitts- 
burgh, will contribute to a “French Club Col- 
umn” to the Interscholastic this year. Every 
high school in the state ought to subscribe for 
the Interscholastic, a journal for secondary 
schools, published by M. R. Robinson, Pitts- 
burgh. 


W. H. Coser, Superintendent of Rostraver 
Twp., and wife, and Carrie Murphy and Marie 
White, teachers in that township, motored to 
the Boston meeting of the N. E. A. They 
camped on the way and visited such historic 
points as Gettysburg, Trenton, Princeton, Con- 
cord and Lexington, returning via the National 
Pike through Hagerstown. 


CHARLES E. DICKEY, Superintendent of Al- 
legheny County, on Sept. 4 dedicated a 10-room 
school in Harrison Twp. The building is lo- 
cated on a 4% acre plot and contains an audi- 
torium. He writes, “We have under construc- 
tion a building program for Allegheny County 
involving a million and a half dollars, with 
many other projects under consideration.” 


AFTER the singing of the doxology and the 
pronouncing of the benediction in Huntingdon 
County last spring, W. M. Rife went with the 
Swarthmore Chautauqua but Dr. Finegan in- 
tervened by appointing him Assistant Super- 
intendent in Cumberland County. Mr. Rife’s 
headquarters are now in Carlisle. 


N. E. HEeEterR, Superintendent of Clarion 
County, closes Bulletin No. 1 to his teachers 
with the following quotation: “Do the best you 
can, with what you have got, right where you 
are.” 


THE first prize in the recent Nation-Wide 
Safety contest which was conducted by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce and the 
Department of the Interior was awarded to 
Anne Rogers, a teacher in the public schools 
of Sterling, Colorado. 


Mr. JOHN F. ENRIGHT, Commissioner of 
Education for New Jersey, has been reap- 
pointed by the Legislature for a term of five 
years. The annual salary of the position is 
$10,000. 


DULUTH has voted half a million dollars for 
school sites, some of which will not be pur- 
chased for years. She has thus avoided the 
mixing of two issues: voting of bonds and se- 
lection of sites. 


THE stadium of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, costing three-quarters of a million 
dollars, will be ready for the Army and Navy 
game, Oct. 28. It will seat 50,000 spectators. 


EXTENSION classes are now the order of the 
day. Many teachers will avail themselves of 
group or correspondence study to keep them- 
selves growing professionaliy or to meet the 
new qualification standards and salary levels. 


























In Somerset County, where the Southwestern 
State Normal School is providing a director 
of extension work, there are 520 teachers who 
may be grouped, on the basis of certificate 
held, as follows: 


College Certificates ............ 30 
Normal School Diplomas ....... 46 
Permanent Certificates ........ 55 
Emergency A Certificates ...... 176 
Emergency B Certificates ...... 219 


IN addition to those already mentioned who 
attended the Boston meeting of the N. E. A. 
from Pennsylvania are Mr. and Mrs. H. S. 
Fleck, Tyrone and Kate A. Sheetz, Palmerton. 


L. H. DENNIS was elected chairman of the 
vocational section at the Boston meeting of 
the N. E. A. 


J. C. WriGHT, formerly Chief of the indus- 
trial service of the Federal Board for voca- 
tional education, is the new Director of the 
Board. 


FRANK CUSHMAN, Chief of the industrial 
education service of the Federal Boards, will 
conduct’ a foreman instructor conference in 
Harrisburg the last two weeks of October. The 
purpose is to discuss the objectives, means and 
methods of foremanship in industry. 


WiLuLiAM C. ASH and L. H. Dennis will con- 
duct a two weeks’ foreman training conference 
in the A. M. Collins Manufacturing Company’s 
plant, Philadelphia. 


THE Philadelphia Industrial Association in 
co-operation with the Board of Public Educa- 
tion, the Wharton School and the University 
of Pennsylvania conducted a foreman training 
course last year of 108 meetings and an at- 
tendance of 7,276. 


New KENSINGTON was one of the first to 
work out a plan of productive work for the 
machine and pattern shops. During the past 
year fifteen 2% H. P. and 3-5 H. P. marine 
engines were completed and marketed. There 
is a ready market for all the engines the school 
can make. This year the commercial depart- 
ment will operate a cost accounting system for 
the industrial department. 


In Harrisburg, the foreman training course 
conducted by the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany and. the School Board last year was so 
successful that the work will be continued this 
year. 


THE Sunbury Board of Education is equip- 
ping a general shop for the junior high school 
for industrial arts education in wood, metal 
and electricity. 


THE Nanticoke Mining Institute, reorgan- 
ized after four years of inactivity, will conduct 
classes this year in Americanization, mining, 
electricity, mechanics, cooking, sewing and 


millinery. The Institute co-operates with the 
public schools, the Department of Public In- 
struction and the State College Department of 
Mines. 
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H. B. SMITH, formerly of the Federal Board 
for vocational education, has been appointed 
Director of vocational teacher training, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh to succeed A. H. Hur- 
rell, Assistant Dean of educational extension, 
State College. Dr. Smith has recently written 
Bulletin No. 73 entitled Part-Time Schools, A 
Survey of Experience in the United States 
and Foreign Countries, with Recommendations. 


THE Williamsport schools will train disabled 
soldiers and sailors of the Veterans’ Bureau 
in automobile repair. W.K. Yocum has charge 
of the work. 


JAMES C. TUCKER directed the electric wir- 
ing and the installation of the machinery in 
the shops and industrial science laboratory 
of the new Liberty high school, Bethlehem. 
we in the trade courses did much of the 
work. 


EBENSBURG high school is adding a commer- 
cial course open to juniors and seniors. 


THE West Sunbury Vocational School build- 
ing was destroyed August 3 by a fire of un- 
known origin. The loss is estimated at $20,- 
000. The school board has collected $6,000 in- 
surance which serves as a nucleus of a re- 
building fund. 

Less than a week after the fire, the citizens 
of Clay Township and West Sunbury Borough 
enthusiastically inaugurated plans for rebuild- 
ing. They raised $12,000 by subscription, in 
spite of the fact that the borough has an as- 
sessment of only $64,000 and a bonded indebt- 
edness of 7%, which means that it cannot raise 
a cent by a bond issue. The alumni will raise 
an equal amount. 

The meeting filled the Presbyterian Church 
and was addressed by W. R. Hockenberry of 
Slippery Rock, John T. Connell, County Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Assemblyman George 
I. Woner and J. K. Bowman, State Department 
of Public Instruction. 


For the first time in Pennsylvania a course 
for registered nurses interested in school nurs- 
ing work was offered in the Summer School 
at Pennsylvania State College. Twenty-three 
students, five of whom were from outside the 
state, availed themselves of this opportunity. 
The states represented, other than Pennsy]l- 
vania, were Illinois, Indiana, Virginia and 
the District of Columbia. 

18,231 Americans visited Oberammergau this 
summer. 


THREE rural community vocational schools 
and five departments of vocational agriculture 
have been organized in Pennsylvania this year: 
Orangeville Vocational School, Columbia 
county, H. E. Newcomer, supervisor of agri- 
culture; South Middleton Vocational School, 
Cumberland county, L. E. Baird, supervisor of 
agriculture; Ulysses Vocational School, Potter 
county, R. W. Barton, supervisor of agricul- 
ture; Halifax high school, Dauphin county, S. 
C. Oliver, supervisor of agriculture; Hatfield - 
high school, Montgomery. county, Raymond 
Harman, supervisor of agriculture; Manor 
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Township high school, Lancaster county, 
George Brehm, supervisor of agriculture; Mill 
Creek high school, Erie county, W. A. Schaef- 
fer, supervisor of agriculture; West Newton 
high school, Westmoreland county, A. D. Wil- 
son, supervisor of agriculture. These depart- 
ments are operated on the special State and 
Federal-aided basis outlined in the Smith- 
Hughes Law and make a total of sixty-two 
such schools, an increase of eight over 1922. 


THE third annual Linglestown Fair, Dauph- 
in county, was held on September 5, 6, 7 
Three years ago twelve boys, constituting the 
class in vocational agriculture in the local high 
school, camped near the town and staged the 
first fair, under the direction of B. H. Engle, 
county vocational supervisor of agriculture. 


AxsouT 15,000 urban boys and girls culti- 
vated their own school and home gardens in 28 
centers this year. Forty garden teachers and 
supervisors had charge of the garden instruc- 
tion in the summer classes. The average pro- 
duction is about $4 a child. 


POTTER county potato projects are unusually 
successful, according to B. A. Rockwell, county 
supervisor of vocational agriculture. The 
boys’ project fields were recently inspected by 
a representative of the State Department of 
Agriculture, who stated that 18 boys had dis- 
ease-free fields to qualify as certified seed po- 
tatoes. Myrle Cornell of Trout Brook and 
Charles Sheon of Reynoldstown were given 
first honors. Four boys organized a Junior 
Spraying Association, one of the first in the 
state, and purchased a complete potato spray- 
ing outfit. 


THE annual vocational boys’ judging contest 
for Crawford county was held under the aus- 
pices of the Conneaut Lake Fair Association 
on August 30. Team placings were as follows: 
1. Townville vocational school, 2. Cochranton 
vocational class, 8. Cambridge Springs voca- 
tional department, 4. Spartansburg vocational 
school, 5. Conneautville vocational school, 6. 
Linesville vocational school. Individual prizes 
are to help defray the expenses of the win- 
ning boys to the State Vocational Contest at 
Harrisburg next January.- The winners were: 
1. Cecil Winans, Townville, $10; 2. Leonard 
Richard, Spartansburg, $5; 3. Earl Wheeler, 
Conneautville, $4; 4. Homer Nelson, Cochran- 
ton, $3; 5. Russell Shaeffer, Cochranton, $3. 


E. C. Noyes, Asst. Supt. of Allegheny Co., 
twice read the MSS. of Lessons in Speaking 
and Writing English by John Matthews Manly, 
Head of Department of English, University 
of Chicago while the book was in its forma- 
tive stages, and is credited by the author as 
giving much valuable criticism and many fruit- 
full suggestions. See review on page 95. 


Last year the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion issued 10,820 certificates, this year, 10,- 
‘ 961, classified as follows: Partial elementary, 
7,961; partial secondary, 124; temporary stand- 
ard, 289; permanent standard; 1,494; endorse- 


ment, 25; normal equivalent certificate, 1; 
normal equivalent diploma, 6; normal certifi- 
cates, 96; normal diplomas, 295; provisional 
college, 5380; permanent college, 1380; commis- 
sions, 10. 


FINAL returns on 1922 summer school at- 
tendance are as follows: 


Pennsylvania State Normal Schools ............ 9,142 
PPR Mevivarte CONCBES (6.5655 o5.6 siete co's sucene sreieie 13,663 
Schools outside of Pennsylvania ..............-. 6,045 

MOON ois eps: scale eek wns ota af oacvore elas aes. eon eaeas 28,850 


MANSFIELD State Normal School is install- 
ing a 450 H. P. heating plant and boiler house. 


BERWICK’S building project, designed to care 
for the normal increase of pupils for five years, 
contemplates an expenditure of nearly half a 
millon dollars. The tax rate, however, for the 
normal period the bonds will run, will increase 
only three mills. The program includes 








Addition to Market Street Building........... $80,000 
Addition to Joint Jr.-Sr. High School.......... 175,000 
Increased population (5 years) ........-.eeeeee 125,000 
BOR” Waveaiescis'ein ie a.arelsie Oks Ale WES seb eelas are on 18,000 
Heating and Ventilating 2 ...000scsessse 30,000 
TAMROIEATIOOUS fob.056orsieeitie s.oreceieies:eaieje islc'ee siecle: cie 20,000 

ORE {oes laea« coisieact ee eee ee iraemuees $448,000 


LANCASTER will devote a bond issue of $1,- 
250,000 to the erection of two large junior 
high schools and the remodeling of seven build- 
ings now in use. 








SHOW THE CHILDREN 
GOOD PICTURES 





> Our series of Picture Studies, taken from 
the finest of the world’s art, are arranged in 
topics suitable for grade school work and 
are accompanied by leaflets for the use 
of the teachers. 

Send fifteen cents fora sample set of the 
grade in which you are interested. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


4 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 
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NEW BOOKS 


EDUCATIONAL SocroLocy, by David Snedden. 
689 pp. The Century Co., 353 Fourth 
Avenue, N. Y. $4.00. 

Primarily for teachers or those who expect 
to teach. The purpose is to formulate clearly 
and definitely a number of problems for close 
examination and possibly for solution, at least 
to create professional opinion regarding them. 
The author conceives shocaticaal sociology to 
be concerned primarily with educational aims, 
values and objectives. He divides the field 
into four parts: (1) Societies and Social 
Groups. (2) Social Forces, Processes and 
Values. (3) The Social Foundations of Edu- 
cation. (4) The Sociological Foundations of 
the School Subjects, of which he analyzes 
twenty. At the beginning of each chapter is 
a series of questions and problems. The author 
discusses some of them but leaves plenty for 
students to investigate. Some are neither 
answerable nor capable of solution at the pres- 
ent time. The book is highly suggestive and 
stimulating and is easily the most comprehen- 
sive treatment of educational sociology ex- 
tant. 


Civic EDUCATION, SOCIOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND CouRSES, by David Snedden, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 333 pp. 
World Book Co., $2.16. 

A realization of the ideal service expressed 
in the motto of the publisher: “Books that 
apply the world’s knowledge to the world’s 
needs.” Granting that we have no standards 
of educational values in the field of civic edu- 
cation, Snedden has designed this book for 
teachers who are seriously trying to find and 
develop purposive and effectual objectives and 
means of civic education, a jungle as yet large- 
ly unexplored. Part one, 63 pp.,; offers sug- 
gestions to teachers; part two, 91 pp., con- 
sists of problems of objectives, courses and 
research in civic education, with 11 sample 
studies. “Civic Education” should be of par- 
ticular interest to students of education and 
teachers of history and civics. 


READINGS IN AMERICAN Democracy, Selected 
and Edited by Thames Ross Williamson, 
Smith College. 538 pp. D.C. Heath & Co. 


Designed to accompany the editor’s “Prob- 
lems in American Democracy” (reviewed in 
June, 1922 JOURNAL, p. 382). It contains ex- 
tracts from state papers, standard works in 
economics, sociology and government and from 
recent reports of commissions, chosen and ar- 
ranged so that each chapter is a logical and 
unified narrative, with here and there an 
editorial paragraph to eonnect the parts. Mar- 
ginal notes help clarify the text and make 
reference easy. Questions at end of each chap- 
ter. Index. The selections cover a wide range 
of time and interests, such as: the background 
and origin of American democracy, constitu- 
tional government, industry, reforms, immigra- 
tion, crime, race problems, rural life, educa- 
tion, political parties, honesty and efficiency in 
office, popular control and public opinion. It 


may well be used by classes in civics, govern- 
ment, economics and sociology and will attract 
the general reader interested in problems con- 
fronting the nation today. 


THE TREND IN AMERICAN EDUCATION, by James 
Earl Russell, Dean of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 240 pp. American 
Book Co. 

Fourteen addresses recording the thought 
of Dean Russell concerning many of the prob- 
lems which have perplexed us during the last 
20 years, bound together with the thread of 
unity of the democratic ideal of equality of op- 
portunity, carefully edited by George D. Stray- 
er. Every member of our profession should 
own this book and read and re-read these choice 
abstracts of addresses. By such perusal, he 
will gain a clearer understanding of the pur- 
poses of our public schools and will attain a 
higher plan of professional service. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE USE OF STANDARD TESTS, 
by Sidney L. Pressy and Luella Cole 
Pressy, Ohio State University. 263 pp. 
World Book Co. $1.80. 


A practical elementary manual giving the 
fundamentals of effective testing, written in 
non-technical, conversational style. Gives a 
clear discussion of the nature of tests, the 
problems that tests may profitably deal with, 
interpretation of results, errors to be avoided, 
types of tests, technique required in giving 
tests, planning a test program and making a 
test program worth while. The book deals 
with 1. How to use tests. 2. Testing in school 
subjects. 3. Tests of mental ability. 4. Gen- 
eral principles regarding tests. 


LESSONS IN THE SPEAKING AND WRITING OF 
ENGLISH, by John Matthews Manly, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Eliza R. Bailey and 
Edith Rickert. Book One, Language Les- 
sons and Book Two, Composition and 
Grammar. D. C. Heath & Co. 


In place of a preface, each book has an 
analytical survey of contents, showing by 
grades the different types of work, lesson ma- 
terials, distribution of composition work and 
details of correct form and usage. Each les- 
son has its paragraphs numbered, with head- 
ings. This device, with additional exercises 
in the appendix, enables the teacher to vary 
length of assignments, making the course flex- 
ible. Distinctive features are: supervised 
study; inductive treatment for habits of ob- 
servation and reasoning; class talks; talks by 
pupils, with class constructive criticism, for 
organization of material before an audience; 
literature, pictures and subjects related to 
pupils’ environment and activities; games and 
jingles to establish correct idioms and sounds; 
correlation with other studies, work at home 
and outside, to show direct bearing of language 
upon other activities; oral work as preparation 
for written; correction by pupils after inter- 
vals, suggestions by individual pupils and by 
the class (incidentally will lessen drudgery 
of correction by the teacher) ; minimum of for- 
mal knowledge and maximum of practice; and 
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continual informal review of a small num- 
ber of essentials, each year. 

Book Two, Composition and Grammar, ex- 
tends and diversifies the above features, intro- 
ducing grammar study when essential. The 
lessons are made a vital part of the pupil’s 
life experience, awakening him to good citi- 
zenship and the choice of a vocation, the 
authors’ ideal being to help children to a 
richer personal experience, to happier and 
more serviceable dealings with others and to 
participation in the building of our state, to 
effect a civilization that will endure. 


AcTUAL BUSINESS ENGLISH, by P. H. Deffen- 
dall, Continuation Schools, St. Louis. The 
Macmillan Company. $1.20. 

In this text every illustrative sentence is 
taken from business and every usage recom- 
mended is a business usage. It contains a list 
of common errors of speech with the corrected 
forms, with explanations. The grammar given 
is vital to correct English of the modern busi- 
ness office. The study proceeds from sentences 
to paragraphs, composition and letter-writing, 
with attention to unity, clearness and empha- 
sis, to teach students to write effectively. Mr. 
Deffendall’s sentences and paragraphs come 
hot from Wanamaker, Packard, Goodyear and 
others who pay men to do what he is trying 
to train students to do. 

EXERCISE Book to accompany ACTUAL BUSI- 
NESS ENGLISH, paper, 77 pp. 60c. 


GRADED LIST OF BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, Prepared 
by the Elementary School Library Com- 
mittee of the National Education Associa- 
tion. 235 pp., cloth. American Library As- 
sociation, Chicago. $1.25. 

A list of about 850 books for schools and 
libraries. Each entry gives author, title, pub- 
lisher, price, descriptive note and grades for 
which the book is suited. Prepared with the 
needs of both teacher and librarian in mind. It 
includes only books for general reading (no 
textbooks) and a list of 60 reference books, 
useful for the first nine grades, directory of 
publishers, title index and subject index. It 
will help in the selection of books, in using and 
grading books on hand and in answering qués- 
tions about books. 


Pep: THE STORY OF A BRAVE Dos, by Clarence 
Hawkes. [Illustrated by William van 
Dresser. Milton Bradley Company. 85c. 


One of the Bradley Quality Books. In the 
introduction the author dwells first upon the 
wolf as the ancestor of the dog—the wolf 
that could not keep away from man, for, 
though beaten back, he would return. Was it 
not the unwritten law of nature that some day 
they should be inseparable? “So the wolf 
skulked upon the trail of the primitive man, 
until the famine, or the cold, or some other 
stern necessity brought them together.” After 
citing numerous examples of dogs of various 
lands, including “Gray Friar’s Bobby,” the 
author gives us the story of Pep, a blue ribbon 
English Bull terrier, the pride of his master. 
When the Great War called the master, Pep, 


though left behind, intuitively found his way 
and though several times left or cast off from 
force of circumstances, he made the boat, re- 
mained at the field hospital and eventually di- 
vined the call for help when his master lay 
wounded on the battle field. Such a tale of de- 
votion is good for all, young or old, for as Pep 
everywhere won his way, so will his story win 
the hearts of its readers. 


THE LINCOLN READERS, Third and Fourth, by 
Isabel Davidson and Charles J. Anderson, 
both of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Wisconsin. [Illustrated by Bernice 
Oehler. Laurel Book Company, Philadel- 
phia. 80c and 88c respectively. 

These books aim to honor the name of Lin- 
coln and the method by which he made him- 
self a leader of men. Lincoln silently taught 
himself to get the thought deftly and accur- 
ately from the printed page and to think 
clearly and straight. In the first three grades 
a child should learn to read and thereafter he 
should read to learn. In these readers each 
selection has a definite objective. Thus the 
teacher after diagnosing the abilities of her 
individual pupils, can devise the proper remedi- 
al exercises. Besides these motivated, purpose- 
ful selections, may be mentioned such distinc- 
tive features as organized projects arranged 
by months, type lessons and supplementary 
reading, concrete informational material, tests 
for reading ability and exercises to develop 
effective habits of study. 


SELF-HELP ENGLISH LESSONS, Third Book, by 
Julia H. Wohlfarth, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia and John J. Mahoney, Brown Uni- 
versity. World Book Company. $1.20. 

For grades seven and eight. (Book Two for 
grades five and six reviewed in the November, 
1921 JOURNAL, p. 121). Books aim to be self- 
teaching, to be allies instead of tools. “Self- 
Help Methods of Teaching English” accom- 
panies the texts. Book Three contains a sum- 
mary of Book Two. Briefly, the texts aim to 
effect a thorough sentence sense, self-habits of 
correction and estimation of work, to teach 
only functional grammar, to train for accur- 
acy and clearness in expression and to moti- 
vate the lessons, the work centering largely 
about the use of projects. 


THE TEMPEST, edited by Samuel Thurber, Jr. 
Allyn and Bacon. 65c. 

With practically the same helps and refer- 
ence material, as found in the editions of Ham- 
let and Macbeth, reviewed in September, 1922 
JOURNAL, page 51 


HicH ScHooL GEOGRAPHY, by R. H. Whitbeck, 
University of Wisconsin. 577 pp. The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.00. 

Geography is not simply a study of the 
physical environment of man, nor is it simply 
a study of selected human activities; rather 
it is a study of both plus their interrelation. 
“High School Geography” humanizes_ the 
subject and emphasizes the influences of en- 
vironment upon man’s mode of life and his 
activities. Thus the physical aspects of geog- 
raphy either include or are followed by re- 
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But we do make them last longer by using 


Holden’s Perfect Self Binders 
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whenever a weakened or broken binding, loosened 
or torn leaf occurs. 





A Holden Book Cover 


for the Outside com- | The Holden Patent Book Cover 
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LET ME PREPARE YOUR NEXT 


Temple University | | uesson in curren EVENTS 


Office for all Departments il ove Fou an organized lesson 
COLLEGE HALL I’ll select sky-line topics 


I’ll provide questions 
Broad Street below Berks ll Bic asa pupils 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. I’ll save your time 


Telephone, Diamond 0631 I’ll make review easy 





My name is 


College of Liberal Arts and LOOSELEAF CURRENT TOPICS 


Sciences “It is the best going.’””’ Frank A. Rexford, 
t director of civics, New York City. “It sys- 
’ Teachers College tematizes the study of current events.” Prin. 
F. G. Stevenson, Dubuque, Towa. “Best of all, 
Schools of Commerce they can be, flea and reviewed.” Edith L. 
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lated human aspects. For example, the chap- 
ter on Materials of the Earth’s Crust is fol- 
lowed by one on the Mineral Resources and 
Industries of the United States. Part II treats 
Latin America, The British Empire, Conti- 
nental Europe, Japan and China, emphasizing 
those factors which have caused their distinc- 
tive character. Exercises, problems and ques- 
tions invite comparison, observation, reason- 
ing, judging and generalizing. The text in- 
cludes 383 figures, including 8 maps in color; 
— books for the school library and 
index. 


PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY, by R. O. 
Hughes, Peabody High School, Pittsburgh. 
Allyn and Bacon. $1.60. 


For students in the senior high school or 
early college. The course considers not only 
problems of government, but those of social 
and industrial relationships for the solution of 
which government largely exists. It aims first 
to present conditions as they are; second, to 
discover the reasons; and third, to decide what 
should be done. Many problems cannot actu- 
ally be solved, but they provoke thought and 
discussion. At the close of each problem ap- 
pears a list of reference readings, likewise a 
list of special topics for project study. Numer- 
ous questions throughout the text arouse in- 
terest, discussion and debate, while the illus- 
trations add greatly to the interest. The book 
will challenge the best thought from both 
teacher and pupils. 


BUSINESS LETTER PRACTICE, by John B. Op- 
dycke, Theodore Roosevelt High School, 
New York City. 560 pages. Isaac Pit- 
man & Sons. $2.50. 


For the teacher and the student of stenog- 
raphy, the teacher and the student of business 
English and for the business office, especially 
for the correspondence supervisor. It aims to 
bring teachers of stenography and teachers of 
English in commercial schools and colleges into 
closer and more sympathetic co-operation and 
to bridge the gap between school and the busi- 
ness office. The teacher will find a wealth of 
materials, including hundreds of business let- 
ters, paragraphs in exposition of business Eng- 
lish, articles by commercial and _ industrial 
leaders and a business lexicon. The business 
man will find information on credits, collec- 
tions, claims, sales and direct-mail. The in- 
troductory messages by Joseph H. Appel, Pub- 
licity Director of John Wanamaker Stores, 
Roger W. Babson, President of Babson’s Sta- 
tistical Organization, Louis K. Liggett, Presi- 
dent of The United Drug Company, and 
Charles H. Sabin, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, concisely set forth the need for 
such a volume. As Mr. Sabin says: “The culti- 
vation of a convincing correspondence style is 
a worthy ideal for every business executive and 
those who aspire to be business executives. It 
has both economic and social value and well 
deserves the study and consideration which 
you invite to it.” 


FRENCH COURSE FOR AMERICANS, French Gram- 
mar and Drill Book for Schools and Col- 
leges, by Thatcher Clark, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 440 pages. 
World Book Company. $2.20. 

The text gives the beginner a quick and 
easy start, the reviewer a firm hold of the 
language, and the advanced student abundant 
drill on verbs, prepositions and idioms. Pro- 
fessor Clark is familiar with 25 different lan- 
guages, and made a study of many methods of 
teaching. He makes use of linguistic symbols, 
pictorial arrangement of grammar and exer- 
cises in rhythm. The work is largely conver- 
sational, with abundant material for dictation, 
a list of idioms, proverbs, drill exercises, mem- 
orizing material, grammar rules grouped, and 
hints for handling each lesson, a verb vocabu- 
lary, and English-French vocabulary. Over 70 
pages given to verbs and 16 to prepositions. 
The text is well adapted to the early stages of 
language study, with its numerous short cuts 
to a thorough knowledge of the French lan- 
guage. 


SIMPLE CONSTRUCTION WORK IN PAPER AND 
CARDBOARD, by Lincoln P. Goodhue, Hol- 
den School, Chicago. 69 pages, 9 x 12. 
Ideal School Supply Co., Chicago. $1.00. 


For instruction in paper cutting and fold- 
ing, having 82 full-page detail drawings to an 
exact scale and fully keyed. These drawings 
on the left hand page have opposite them a 
half-tone cut of the completed object, with full 
printed instructions for each step in the pro- 
cess. The objects described and pictured (over 
100 of them) include a house, barn, windmill, 
fences, trees, set of furniture for three or four 
rooms, including piano, phonograph and fire- 
place; and such general objects as boxes, cal- 
endars, stands, pinwheels, Christmas and Hal- 
lowe’en decorations, stars and drinking cups. 
Children will delight both in the making and 
the possession of the finished article. The 

k is very attractive for the library, the 
home and the schoolroom. 


BIoLOGY FoR HIGH SCHOOLS, by W. M. Small- 
wood, Syracuse University, Ida L. Reveley, 
Wells College, and Guy A. Bailey, Geneseo 
oreo Normal School. Allyn and Bacon. 

Written to show the close relationship of 
biology to human life, the text gives a sur- 
vey of the life of plants and animals, includ- 
ing man. Aims to teach the pupil to see and 
to describe accurately, to know more about his 
own body through the study of the structure 
and the functions of other animals and of 
plants; to make him a good citizen through 
knowledge of good food, good health and good 
living conditions and to show how biology has 
helped human progress and welfare. The last 
chapter, on Biology and Human Progress, 
treats discoveries that are improving human 
environment; quarantine regulations for pro- 
tection of domestic fruits from foreign de- 
structive insects; the functions of the United 

States Department of Agriculture and the 

principles of variation and heredity as they 
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are returning to school this fall and enjoy 
the advantages being brought them by 


FEB CIUON IN GR BOSCO) 
2" Grade, Hosmer School, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


the Victrola and 
Victor Records 


No article of school room 
equipment has entered school 
systems withsuch phenomenal 
rapidity as the Victrola. It is 
indispensable in the modern, 
well-balanced school. 


Is your school abreast 
of the times? 


The Victrola not only brings 
the world’s greatest artists into the 
school room. It brings the best 
music for marching, folk-dancing, 
penmanship, calisthenics, all 
rhythm drills, and English and 
history correlations. 


These recent Victor Records should be in your school record library 


Fascinating Instrumental Rhythms 


® Run, Pom pm (2) 
umping ) Running 
18840 Game (4) Air de Ballet 
(Waltzes 1, 2 and 9) 
(Brahms) 

(1) Boating on the Lake 
(2) Skating (3) Walzer 
(4) March Victor 
(1) La Bergeronette (2) ( Orchestra 
Waltz (3) Scherzo (4) 
L’ Arabesque(5)LeSecret. 
(1) To a Humming-Bir 
(2) Elfenspiel (3) The 
Witch (4) March of the 
Tin Soldiers 

(1) Knight of the Hobby- 
Horse (2) The Clock (3) 
Postillion (4) Peasants’ 
Dance 


Victor 
Orchestra 


18852 


Victor 
Orchestra 


18853 


Charming Songs for Kindergarten 
and Primary Grades 


Pussy (3) Little Chickens 


Alice 
en 


(1) The Bunny (2) Sin 


dS Birds (4) Th 
18886 end So 5 jirde (4 »f ish 


(6) Bow-wow-wow 


(1) Sing, Bluebird, Sing 

(2) The Butterfly (3) 

Robin Redbreast(4) Rain- Alice 
drops (5) Pussy Willow( Green 
(6) The Wocdpecker (7) 

Jacky Frost 

(1) The Wild Wind (2) 


18886 


18887. The Dolly 
(1) God Loves Me (2) A 
Christmas Lullaby (3) 
Evening Prayer(4) Praise 
Him (5) The Child Jesus 
Two Quaint Folk Ballads 
45310{ Gino, Joka netic) 
Delightful Songs by Grieg 


Solvejg’s Cradle et 


Royal 
Dadmun 


Lucy 


(From "Peer Gynt’’) The beakaite 
Marsh 


4532 1 {i irst Primrose (2) Greet- 
ing 
Masterful Shakespeare Interpretations 
Tb (a Sa 
74705 y may the Shrew— ( JuliaMarlowe 


For further information, consult any 
dealer in Victor products, or write 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 





Camden, New Jersey 


Don’t forget to 
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affect both the cultivation of the soil and hu- 
man life. BrioLoGy MANUAL, by Guy A. Bailey 
and Robert A. Greene, 60c. Pupils will delight 
in collecting specimens for study and in jot- 
ting down their findings after each question 
as it appears in this MANUAL. 


. EFFECTIVE ENGLISH, JUNIOR, by Philander P. 
Claxton and James McGinniss. Allyn and 
Bacon. $1.20. 


The book aims not only to teach English 
but to inculcate in the pupil ideals of service, 
industry and courtesy, right habits of thought 
and a generous social attitude toward his en- 
vironment. Thus the exercises utilize many 
phases of life: home, school, vacation, work, 
play, travel, pictures, conversation, corres- 
pondence, prose, poetry, dramatization, pag- 
eantry, the movies, behavior, vocational mo- 
tives. A foundation for a liberal education 
along with drill in the use of good English. 
American and foreign scenes, customs and 
manners form the basis of many of the exer- 
cises. The pictures selected cover a wide range 
of material and will be very suggestive to the 
youthful writer. 


THE MASTERY OF FRENCH, Direct Method, Book 
One, by G. P. Fougeray. Iroquois Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 

A series of lessons, tnchedling a simple key 
to pronounciation, the mastery of which will 
enable the student to apply the Direct Method 
from the start. Vocabulary of everyday words 
and phrases used in France, presented as con- 
versations and narrations. Abundant exer- 
cises, both oral and written. Pages 267 to 340 
give the new words in each lesson, the French 
on the right hand page and the English equiva- 
lent just over the page. Each lesson introduces 
some grammar. Early in the book the ex- 
planations are in English, but are later writ- 
ten in French. Anecdotes, rhymes and bits 
of French literature appear as the student is 
able to profit by them. The author advises 
students to speak French, to think French, that 
the language may have a charm and become 
a real pleasure and delight. 


THE FIND YOURSELF IDEA, by Clarence C. Rob- 
inson, Secretary for Employed Boys, In- 
ternational Committee of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations. Association Press, 
New York. 


The result of a number of years of experi- 
menting that have resulted in a rational prac- 
tical plan. It takes all boys, not merely the 
stars, but those of the one-talent. It tries 
to have the boy discover himself, what hered- 
ity has given him and how he can make good, 
in earning power and in service, with his pres- 
ent and possible stock of abilities. The blanks 
contain three divisions: personal history, per- 
sonal characteristics, and ambitions and inter- 
ests. The boy, finding that human resources 
can be charted, takes stock of himself. Analy- 
sis of the charts determines what man may 
best have an interview with the boy, that is, 
the man who may best advise him. The Big- 
Brother-Idea in action in a sane and helpful 
manner. 
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BUILDING A CAREER, by E. W. Weaver, Direc- 
tor Vocational Guidance, United Y. M. C 
$0 —_— Association Press, New York. 

Human Engineering is, perhaps, the young- 

est of modern sciences, but its findings are as 
reliable as are the deductions of any science 
which must work with variable factors, some 
too elusive to permit measurement. “Life 
Career” courses will guide the student in the 
choice of a vocation more wisely and surely 
than if he were left alone to make his choice. 
For teachers and leaders, an Instructor’s Man- 
ual and a Laboratory Outfit supplement the 
text. The book considers such topics as self- 
analysis, opportunity, leadership, the profes- 
sions, business openings, other employments, 
salesmanship, public service, unskilled work- 
ers, the trades, country life, with a concluding 
chapter on appetites, instincts and individual- 
ity. 

INTELLIGENCE TESTS AND SCHOOL ORGANIZA- 
TION, by Terman, Dickson, Sutherland, 
Franzen, Tupper and Fernald. 111 pp. 
World Book Co. 96c. 


Prepared as a subcommittee report of the 
Commission on Revision of Elementary Edu- 
cation, N. E. A. Selected experiments, typical 
of the leading methods of readjustment now 
being attempted as the results of intelligence 
tests. They illustrate types of procedure un- 
der varying conditions and aid in a practical 
solution of the problems of individual differ- 
ee the question “After tests, what 
nex 


THURSTONE EMPLOYMENT Tests, by L. L. 
Thurstone, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh. World Book Co., $1.50 
per package of 25, including directions and 

ey. 

The purpose is to assist an employment in- 
terviewer in discovering in the least possible 
time an applicant’s fitness for a position as 
office clerk or typist. The tests are simple, 
easily given, but effective. 


AN APPEAL TO THE WORLD FOR A CHAPEL IN 
Every Home, by Joseph R. Wilson, 1525 
Spruce St., Phila. 128 pp. 

Published by the writer at his personal ex- 
pense as a contribution to the general better- 
ment of humanity. Intended for churchmen, 
public officials and publicists. Every home 
should have a bath room for the cleanliness of 
the body and a sanctuary for the cleanliness of 
the soul. The book gives first the message, 
second its origin and third its reception by 
cardinals, primates, metropolitans, archbishops, 
bishops, ministers, Christian associations, pres- 
idents of universities, colleges and seminaries, 
teachers, laymen and newspapers. Entirely 
non-commercial. Can you suggest a way to 
accomplish Mr. Wilsons ideal? 


PLAYS AND PAGEANTRY FOR HEALTH, National 
Tuberculosis Association, 
Ave., N. Y. 

25 health plays, arranged in age groups, 
recommended by the National Health Council. 


870 Seventh 
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Start the School Year Right 
With Bradley Quality Material 


With the start of the school year every conscientious teacher is laying plans 
to make the coming year a successful one. To the teacher who knows the value 
of Bradley Quality Aids to successful Teaching this means a careful study of the 
Bradley Catalog and an immediate selection of those Bradley materials that will 
help her most in her work. 

Bradley School Materials are of a high quality. They are made for practical 
use. Every item in the Bradley Catalog can be adapted to some phase of a teacher’s 
work. You should have this valuable book. Sent free upon request. We describe 
here some of the leading items from this catalog. 





BOX NO. Bi 
This is one of our most popular boxes, containing eight pans of 
SEMI MOIST COLORS 
with No. 7 Brush 


BOX NO. A 9 
A long box containing four dry cakes with No. 7 Brush. 


ECONOMO CRAYONS NO. 15 PRESSED 


Eight crayons in metal box. The box may be retained and refilled with new 
crayons, bought in bulk at a lower price than by the box. 


ECONOMO WORD BUILDER NO. 1, 
ECONOMO NUMBER BUILDER NO. 1 
A large type builder. Printed on high grade tag stock of good wearing quality. 
The box is made especially strong to withstand the constant handling and hard 
usage to which the “builder” box is subjected. Contains a large quantity of un- 
usually large size tablets, making it especially adapted for the use of beginners. 


BRADLEY STRAIGHT LINE VILLAGE CUT-OUTS 
DUTCH INDIAN ESKIMO AFRICAN PILGRIM JAPANESE ARABIAN 


This new “Village Series,” designed by Lulu Maud Chance, combines excellent 
coloring, cutting and construction work. Complete instructions are furnished with 
each set for making the models and attaching standards so that they will stand 
alone. The finished models are ideal for sand-table use. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
17th and Arch Street L. L. NARAMORE, MGR. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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J. M. Hanson-Bennett 
MAGAZINE BARGAINS 


All Prices are in effect until Nov. 10th, 1922, only 
*American | 
Magazine 


*Woman’s 
Home 
Companion 
Modern 


Priscilla e 
* To One Address aaa ‘ ore gots 


Pennsylvania School Journal... + 4 Both Pennsylvania School Journal. . sis? 4 
Fashionable Dress + $4.40 | Modern Priscilla x 60 


All subscriptions are for ONE FULL YEAR, and may be sent to one 2 Le separate addresses 
except pe noted. Subscriptions may be either NEW or RENEW. 








Leading educators warmly You should have THE 


approve the stories and ar- THE eT ae Gao. . oy 
ticles in THE AMERICAN ers all over America find it a 
BOY. Professor Brande Mat- valuable aid in their work. 
thews of Columbia University, Include it in your school club, 

after critically reading the fic- and for those other boys in 

- whom you have a friendly in- 

find THE 


tion in twelve numbers wrote : tevent. You will 

rt “The total effect kg = “The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine AMERICAN BOY a positive 
ction is wholesome. t ten " All h W i] 29 influence for good among the 
to inculcate independence and for Boys in the or boys of your community. 

self reliance.” $2.00 per year, Class No. 40 


Rule for Finding the Club Price for Any Number of Periodicals Ladies Home Journal 


Add together the Class Numbers for two or more periodicals and multiply the Saturday Evening Post 
total bad five. The result will be the corrcct price ‘in dollars and cents. Country Gentleman 


Class Pub. Price a No. Pub. Price 
ed: (Tri-Monthly) $6.00 eClure’s Magazine .. $3.00 All Three $4.50 
55—Advertising and Selling....... O -. 4.00 


40—American Boy 3 ¥ 
25—American Cookery “ tion Pletare Magazine 2: 
50—American Magazine z isician (For Lovers of Music) 3. The Youth’s Companion 
as 90—Nation a ee? y) 5. including all copies from 
—National Spor a ae Oct. Ist, 1922, the 52 issues 
. Y. World re "Weekiy) l. of 1923, and the 1923 Cal- 
aoe 4 peemtndieemeed Plans Hy endar, 
Pathfinder , All for $2.50 
8—People’s Home Journal.. 
Photoplay Mag: _— 
hysical ultur 
Pictorial Review 
Popular Educator 
0—Popular ome 
Primary Educa 
Broad 
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Our Large, 44-Page Catalogue 
contains about 3,000 publications 
and club offers at lowest prices. 
Write for it now and see how much 
you can save. 


ge IT’S FREE “S@ 
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50—Educational Digest 
50—Educational Review 3 
Etude (For all Music Lovers) 
Everybody's a 2. 
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YOU MAY ADD TO YOUR LIST: 


Children’s Costume Royal... .$1.00 
Cosmopolitan seeaceciee eoee 3.00 
Country Gentleman .......... 1.00 
Good Housekeeping .......... 2.50 
Harper’s Bazar ........0..+.- 4.00 
Hearst’s Magazine .......: . 8.00 
House and Garden............ 3.00 
Ladies’ Home Journal......... 1.50 
Le Costume Royal............ 3.50 
Needlecraft 
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Field and Stream.. o0me porting | Life. 
Forbe’s Magazine . -. 4 7 
Garden Magazine . -- 3. 0—System (The Mag. of Business) 
Harper’s Magazine ce 0—Theatre Mag. and Art Calendar. 
jouse Beautiful .... on i 5—Today’s Housewife 
)—Illustrated World 0 )—Travel Magazine 
5—I ndeperdent ‘ 50—True Story Magazine 
ohn tote Book - Woman “ee é ; 
ourna 5 ‘Woman’s Home Companion.... Popular Mechanics 
i World Fiction A 
—Kedorearton and First Grade... 2.00 World’s Work 5 aa a * Po 
3—Kindergarten Primary Magazine .75| 50—Youth’s Companion (Inc. all ANity PAE ...eee. 
P—Littie Folks 2.98 copies from Oct. 1st and 1923 Vogue teseee 

Call’ Calendar Free) 2.50 1 Youth’s Companion 
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All publishers, The Commercial Agencies, ‘ ‘ 
neFeneNces | cantinenal and Commercial National Bank, Agents Wanted to obtain subscriptions in your vicin- 


tote, _ and City National Bank, ity. Write with your first order for full particulars. 
Address all : 836 Brooks Bldg. 
scr to” J. M. Hanson-Bennett Magazine Agency $6370 Bie. 
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Sickness and Accident Protection for Teachers at Cost 


THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 
HOME OFFICE: LANCASTER, PA. 
accepts into membership Teachers Only. Since its organization in 1910 it has 


paid upwards of $175,000.00 in benefits, and has more than $51,000.00 in assets. 
It has never increased its dues, or laid an cxtra call, weathering every nation- 








wide epidemic since 1918, paying every ‘bona-fide claim in full. 
The Association is conducted by school men of high repute, and is endorsed 


by leading educators everywhere. 
members. 
a beneficial association. 
sional in its membership. 


The expenses of conducting it are nominal. 


It is not a “stock” company and does not pay dividends. 
Because it accepts teachers only, it is absolutely profes- 


It is not a lodge, and does not “initiate” its 


It is purely 


Its premium rates are the low- 


est, and the splendid benefits paid for the small annual cost are positive proof 
that the Educators Beneficial Association is the “last word” in accident and 


health protection for teachers. 


BENEFITS 


FOR SICKNESS 


$5.00 for the first week, $12.50 per 
week thereafter, maximum $317.50 for 
any one illness. If death occur, 
$100.00 additional, making a total of 
$417.50. 

Liberal benefits for partial disability 
from illness, for quarantine and old 
age also provided for without extra 
cost. 


FOR ACCIDENT 


$12.50 per week for total disability, 
maximum $325. Partial disability 
$5.00 per week not to exceed thirteen 
weeks. Loss of one hand, foot, or eye, 
$150. Loss of both hands, feet or eyes, 
$250. Permanent Total Disability, 
$250. Accidental Death, $250. 


THE COST , 
$12.00 per year, divided into quarterly payments of $3.00 each. This is 
approximately 3c per day. 
(The Association also offers proportionately smaller benefits at a lower annual cost.) , 
Read What THEY Say about the E. B. A. all over the U. S. A. 
The following “extracts” are taken from the many hundreds of unsolicited 


testimonials on file in our office. 


letters: 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

I shall recommend the Association to all 
who are eligible as an organization which 
gives the greatest protection for the least 
expense. 

Hartford, Conn. 

It is certainly a privilege and consola- 
tion to be a member of a beneficial associa- 
tion that always does the square thing as 
you have done. 

Wilmington, Del. 

I wish to thank you for your prompt and 
courteous attention to my claim for bene- 
fits. It will be a great pleasure to assure 
our teachers that the ‘“Educators’’ keeps 
faith with its members. 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

Your most generous check came last 
Friday. I heartily appreciate all you have 
done for me. 

Richmond Va. 

I cannot say enough hereafter in praise 
of the Association. 


Lack of space prevents printing of the entire 


Chicago, Il. 

I cannot tell you how glad I am that I 
belong to the Educators Beneficial Associa- 
tion. The check was more than appreci- 
ated, and the promptness too. 


New York City. 
Received your letter with check. Thank 
you so much. Your Association is a won- 
derful thing for us teachers. 


Chilocco, Okla. 
It is rather late to thank you for the 
very satisfactory adjustment of benefits for 
my long illness, but I wish to thank you 
most sincerely and regret the long delay in 
acknowledging the receipt of your check. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sickness is certainly expensive as well as 
dreary, and teachers should protect them- 
selves by belonging to your Association. I 
know I am glad now that I became a mem- 
ber. 


Be Fair to Yourself. Write Today 
The Educators Beneficial Association 


Woolworth Building 


LANCASTER, Pa. 
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~ COMPANY - 


ESTABLISHED 1835 
SANDUSKY-OHIO NEW YORK 
Vv 


The worlds largest 
makers of Crayons 
Waiter Color Painis 
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New Horace Mann Readers 


New Primer and New First Reader 


New material in story form. Teacher’s 
Editions contain both text and exercise 
material, giving detailed directions for the 
teaching of each day’s lesson. 

“Tt would be hard to find two children’s 
textbooks more delightful, more natural, 
more direct. The stories and rhymes are 
not only well chosen, but handsomely illus- 
trated.”—American School Board Journal. 


Woodburn and Moran’s Histories 


The Makers of America 
New biographical history (5th Grade) 


Introduction to American History 
America’s European Beginnings (6th Grade) 


Upon receipt of request 
we will send you book- 
let descriptive of any 
material in which you 
may be interested 


Elementary American History and 
Government 
Revised to 1922 (7th and 8th Grades) 


These books make a personal and dramatic 
appeal. Authentic, impartial and inspiring. 
Beautifully illustrated. Many pupils’ and 
teacher’s aids. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers 


55 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK CITY 


MASTERLEAF 
Class Record Books 


in all sizes and styles. Can now be had by sending to 


MASTERLEAF RECORD BOOK CO. 
2419 N. Fifth Street Harrisburg, Pa. 


See September Journal for further information 



































Send 20c in Stamps or Coin for 


The World Remapped 


By R. Baxter Blair 
An 80-page book summarizing the tremendous 
changesin World Geography. Every teacher should 
have it on her desk for ready reference. Use Coupon. 


DENO YER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


Scientific School Map Makers 
5235-5257 Ravenswood Avenue 


Name 
Grade 
Address 











THE Prang Company, 118 East 25th St., 
New York, has a new 64-page catalog that may 
be had for the asking. It contains a highly 
instructive article on the use of such helps as 
enamelac, ivorene, permodello and juteen, lists 
of art and hand-work supplies and a price list, 
with net prices to teachers and schools. 








Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 


Established 1855 
366 Fifth Ave., New York City, Between 34th and 35th Sts. 


CHAS. W. MULFORD, Prop. 


A superior agency for superior people. We register 
only reliable candidates. Services free to school officials. 
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SQUIBB’S ‘‘LOOSE LEAF”’ Daily and Monthly Scholarship Record 


It is self-explanatory and makes a permanent record for future reference without extra work on the 
part of the teacher or supervising principal. 

Also a “LOOSE LEAF” Examination and Promotion Record. 

Try Squibb’s “IDEAL” report card, arranged for the semester or term with promotion record. Can 
be marked by letter or percentage. Each card inclosed in a pocket envelope. 

Try Squibb’s Teacher’s Plan Book, containing 200 suggested Bible Readings and 200 pages. 

Try Squibb’s Practical Class Register, pocket edition, forty names, forty weeks and six classes. 

For further information, address, 


F. W. SQUIBB, 2322 Jenny Lind Street, McKeesport, Pa. 














H The Pathfinder is the great illustrated current events paper published at the 
Pathfinder Nation’s Capital for teachers everywhere. It is the Ford of the school world. 
National =«"s story of world’s news in interesting, understandable way. You will like the 

_ Pathfinder.* There is no other paper like it for the teacher that wants to keep well 
Weekly informed or for use in class work. Famous Pathfinder Question Box answers your 
questions and is a mine of information. Regular price of Pathfinder is $1 a year, but 
15 Cents you can have on trial 13 weeks for only 15 cents. Ask for special current events 
circular and rate for school club subscriptions. Address: 
THE PATHFINDER, Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C. 
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Third Book Now Ready 


SELF-HELP 
ENGLISH 
LESSONS 


WOHLFARTH-MAHONEY 


Designed to teach inductively the 
things that grammar school pupils 
must know and consciously apply, and 
develop the habits that must function 
automatically and invariably. 

The lessons are aimed directly at 
the pupil and lead him to become inde- 
pendent and self-reliant in grappling 
with language problems. 

Three textbooks, for grades 3 to 8, 
and a Teacher’s Supplement. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
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STICK WITH GLUEY 





‘‘Gluey”’ teaches the 
value of using Good Tools 


Frog primary Tads to College ‘‘Grads” 
Gluey suits every pasting purpose. That 
smooth creaminess is put there to stay 
until the last drop is used. No mussy mix- 
ing with water. It Dries Fast, Sticks Tight. 
Specify ‘‘Gluey”’ 
Send 10 cents for full size Handy Tube 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 
Columbus, (Dept. 110) Ohio 


| STICKS LIKE A BROTHER 























Teach Geography to Children Early! 


GEOGRAPHY 
FOR BEGINNERS 


By Edith Porter Shepherd, Principal of Warren and 
Avalon Park Schools, Chicago 


Geography for Beginners is the only 
book published that can be used success- 
fully to precede all basic geography texts. 


It enables the teacher to use the child’s 
natural curiosity to instill in his mind 
important facts about the peoples, places, 
and industries of the world. The author 
presents these facts in relation to things 
the child sees and knows—his shoes, his 
bread and butter, his home—and de- 
scribes them in so captivating a fashion 
that the child will readily make them 
his own. 

Graphic pictures on almost every page 
emphasize and add interest to the text. 


Order now from 


Rand McNally & Company 


536 S. Clark Street ' Chicago 
42 E. 22nd Street New York 















A LETTER SENT TO NEWSON & Co. ! 
73 Fifth Ave.,New York _623So.Wabash Ave.,Chicago ' 
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DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 



































February 3, 1921 


Newson & Company, Publishers 
73 Fifth Ave., New York 

Gentlemen: Webster’s Effective 
English Expression strikes me 
as anexcellent book, well plan- 
nedand well filledout. It puts 
the emphasis where it ought to 
be put and wisely omits the 
frills and non-essentials that 
clutter the pages of so many 
text books on English. 

Sincerely yours, 
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Many of the Country’s 


Finest Schools 


you will find equipped with Wiese 
Laboratory Furniture, because it is 
built to give enduring satisfaction. 

The new Bay City (Michigan) 
High School, which cost close to a 
million dollars, chose Wiese furni- 
ture exclusively for their labo- 
ratories. 

Consult us when you need lab- 

oratory furniture. 

Ask for our new Catalogue, No. 32. 

Keep it in your files. e 

Twelve Sales Offices throughout 

the country. 

Address inquiries to 

Factory: MANITOWOC, WIS. 


Wiese 


Laboratory Furniture Co. 
ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS 





























Williamson’s Problems in 
American Democracy 


For the Problems of Democ- 
racy course in the fourth year 
of the high school 


Presents a well-balanced course in 
economics, sociology, and govern- 
ment. 


Gives the historical background 
of our problems, outlines ideals, 
and suggests sane solutions. 


Has the sanction of eminent spe- 
cialists in every field presented. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 


231-245 W. 39th St. - NEW YORK CITY 














FREE * “amateur 
WRITERS 


Copyright Booklet “HOW TO WRITE FOR PAY.” 
No obligation whatever. Address 

PRESS REPORTING SYNDICATE 
St. Louis, Mo. 


1133 Times Bldg. 




















TEACHERS FOR SCHOOLS 
SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Inc. 


D. H. COOK, Gen. Mgr. 
326-7-8 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


BRANCHES: Pittsburgh, 304 House Bldg. 
Y A. LANE, Mgr. 


Bebe ene N. Y., 504 Bastoble Bldg. 
GEORGE M. HAIGHT, Mgr. 


Manieet, Mass., 34 Masonic Bldg. 
RUBY M. TUTHILL, Mgr. 


No charge to teachers till elected—Service free to 
schools—2000 TEACHERS WANTED for choice positions. 


Great Opportunities 
for Advancement 


A reliable Teachers’ Agency isthe 
most modern, surest and business- 
like way for the progressive teach- 
er to secure the advancement he 
or she deserves. 

No Enrollment Fee 

No Charge to Employers 


Our connection with Pennsylvania 
school work covering forty years en- 
ables us to give high class service to 
both teachers and school officials. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
JOHN S. ARNOLD, Manager 
202 WALNUT ST., HARRISBURG, PA. 














MANY GOOD TEACHING 
POSITIONS STILL OPEN 


in Penna., N. J., Del., Md., and N. Y. Free enrollment. 


Modern Teachers Bureau 
1002 Market St. Philadelphia 











OUTLINES History—‘‘The War’’ Geography, 
Civics, Grammar, Arithmetic, 
Business Forms, Botany, Physics, Physiology, Maps. 

These pamphlets are prepared to meet the almost universal de- 
mand for a brief summary of the important facts, but not so brief 
but that the student may secure an intelligent knowledge of the 
subject. Price of outlines, 20 cents each; discount if ten or more 
are ordered. Mapsin blocks of fifty, 38¢. 


JENNINGS PUB. CO. Inc. Box 17, Bklyn. N.Y. 
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schools. Among these subjects are: 


“The Menacing Tendency to Centralize the Domination and Control of the Public 
Schools in Bureaucratic State Departments.” Noteworthy examples cited. 

“The Wasteful Dissipation of Public School Funds to Other Than Educational Pur- 
poses by Politically Dominated State and City Systems.” 

“The Salary Question. The Unjustifiable and Unconscionable Disparity Between the 
Salaries paid in City School Systems to the Few in General Control, and the 
Scale of Wages Paid to the Many Employed in Instruction.” Examples cited for 


illustration. 


“A Scientific Basis for the Equitable Adjustment of Relative Salaries from Ele- 
mentary Teacher up to and Including the Super‘ntendent, Submitted for the 
Guidance of Boards of Education in Fixing Salaries.” 

“School Teaching as a Profession. The Social, Professional, and Economic Status of 


the School Teacher.” 


“The School Book Question, An Effective Remedy Proposed for Correcting the Many 
Abuses in the Exploitation, Adoption, and Distribution of Schoolbooks.” 


8vo. 384 pp. Prices $3.00 postpaid. 
Order direct from the publishers 


THE ECONOMIC PRESS, Geneva, IIlinois 


In press. Ready soon. 


LOOKING TO OUR FOUNDATIONS 


Is the significant title of a virile and opportune book by 
JAMES F. McCULLOUGH 


In which the author discusses frankly and fearlessly some of the fundamental and 
timely economic questions involved in the conduct and management of our public 




















































LIPPINCOTT’S 
STANDARD TEXTS 


ARITHMETIC 
LENNES-JENKINS APPLIED ARITHMETIC 
A three book series of problems which are really 
applied to and based on life experiences. Plenty 
of drill and review work. Special teachers’ edi- 
tions with answers, suggestions and valuable supple- 
mentary matter. 

SPELLING 
LIPPINCOTT’S NORE SPMSASSS SPELLING 


The scientific speller which has attracted more 
attention than any other book in the spelling field. 
HISTORY 
LEFFERT’S AMERICAN LEADERS 
History through biography written in a style easily 
comprehended by children and with details of 
greatest interest to them. 
PHYSIOLOGY 
HAVILAND’S MODERN PHYSIOLOGY, 
HYGIENE AND HEALTH 
Just the right combination of hygiene and physi- 
ology—all from the most modern point of view. 


LANGUAGE 
T CHILD’S OWN ENGLISH BOOK 
Structural deficiencies in language supplied through 
the creative instinct of the child. Competitive and 
game elements’ stimulate interest. Original in 
method and application. 


READERS 
LIPPINCOTT’S READERS 
Present all the desirable features of a well graded 
and progressive course in reading—based on stand- 
ard literature. 
We also have an extended list of Agricultural 
and Home Economic publications. 


Inquiries solicited 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Complete line of Elementary and High School Texts 


Washington Square Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Lederer’s Drawing Made Easy 


A $15.00 course in drawing for $2.00 


In the 35 chapters of Lederer’s Drawing 
Made Easy, you get the practical equipment of 
35 lessons of a correspondence course in draw- 
ing, and all for the relatively small sum of 
$2.00. 


Lederer’s Drawing Made Easy is designed especially 
for those who want to know the fundamental principles 
of drawing and how to teach drawing. Its chapters or 
lessons cover such subjects as outlines for beginners— 
perspective, light and shade, principles of composition, 
foreshortening, expression and emotion, action drawing, 
drawing pictures of people and animals, drawing from 
nature, geometrical forms, pen and ink drawing, water 
coloring, cartooning, clay modeling, paper, cutting and 
folding, and many other similar subjects. Drawing Made 
Easy contains more than 1,000 illustrations. 

As its name implies, Drawing Made Easy teaches the 
easiest way to get results. If you want to learn how 
to draw, or if you need help in teaching others how to 
draw, you will find Lederer’s Drawing Made Easy is 
just what you want, and remember the price is but $2.00. 
Further, it is sold on the money back basis—that is, if 
you are not satisfied, your money will be refunded if the 
book is returned promptly. 


Hall & McCreary Company 


430 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago 











FOR TWO IMPORTANT 
SUBJECTS 


PEARSON AND KIRCHWEY’S 
ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH 


By Henry Carr Pearson, Principal of Horace Mann School, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and Mary FREDERIKA 
KIRCHWEY, Instructor in Horace Mann Elemen- 
tary School, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Lower Grades Middle Grades Higher Grades 
ie and Kirchwey’s series of Essentials of English is 








strong at all points without any annoying weaknesses or at- 

tention devoted to passing fads in methods of teaching. It gives 
pupils a good, all-round training. It cultivates their imagination. 
It develops in them a logical, well-ordered mind. It teaches them 
to combine and group their thoughts, to construct their sentences in 
a variety of ways, to build well-knit, logical paragraphs, and to 
write in a free and natural style. And in training boys and girls 
to do these and other things the Pearson and Kirchwey series utilizes 


their everyday experiences and observations and develops the 7am 
ful individuality of each along its natural bent. 





FINCH’S EVERYDAY CIVICS 


Community, State and Nation 


By Cuar_es Epcar Fincu, Director of High School 

Grades and Citizenship, Rochester, N. Y. 
HIS BOOK presents definite training for citizenship by bring- 
ing the subject within the everyday life of boys and girls. 
The activities of the class organized as a club are used as a 
basis for the teaching. Special emphasis is placed on the Federal 
Constitution. Each chapter begins with a topic for study in the form 
of a problem and closes with an illuminating sentence summary and 
questions for investigation, discussion, and action. A spirit of 

patriotic Americanism permeates the book. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


100 Washington Square NEW YORK 
CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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